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Our Corner. 


January 1, 1885. 


Prodigal Witty Fathers: 
WHO PAYS FOR THE FATTED CALF? 





THERE are many City Fathers given to much turtle, wine, cigars, and 
sundries: prodigal in entertaining, and presenting golden caskets to 
princes, generals, and statesmen: open-handed City Fathers, who 
even present themselves with testimonials, gold chains, and badges: 
generous and gallant City Fathers, who, not at their own expense, 
give bonbons, boxes, and bracelets to ladies. I propose to try to 
find out who pays the bill for the lavishness of these City Fathere. 
They are all honest, honorable City Fathers, who administer justice 
daily at the Mansion House and Guildhall as mayors and aldermen : 
pious City Fathers, who drive to church, if not to worship, in great 
pomp and with splendidly liveried footmen, and who take the chair 
in the Egyptian Hall at Christian Evidence meetings. As individuals, 
very many of these men, if only considered as private fathers, have 
consciences and fair accountings; but it is as City Fathers I wish to 
sketch them—Corporation Fathers, who grow fat on charity children’s 
portions—Prodigal Fathers who kill and eat the fatted calf belong- 
ing to a dead man’s herd, of which they ought to be only careful 
drovers in trust for widows and orphans. In the October issue of this 
magazine some items were given, chiefly founded on the first volume 
of the report of the Royal Commission on the City of London Livery 


Companies. Two more thick volumes are now available to solve the 
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question raised in the title to the present paper, and from amongst the 
minor companies a few are taken in alphabetical order of precedence. 





The Armourer and Braziers’ Company has a court of assistants of 
twenty and a livery of sixty-six, making in all eighty-six members. 
Its total annual income is £8,086, of which it pretends that only £60 
is trust income. In 1879 it spent in fees, salaries, plate glass, linen, and 
entertainments £4,090. £7,765 6s. 10d. of the total income is derived 
from estates which the company claims as its absolute private property, 
but it declines to say how it came by them. ‘The justification for this 
claim is that the Company gave £100 to King James I., and received 
from that pious king authority to appropriate land left for the benefit of 
the poor in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The poor to-day 
get £21 8s. 8d. from these lands; the Armourers and Braziers take 
£7,700. It is out of the provision intended by Dame Elizabeth 
Morrys, Roger Tyndal, Gawen Helme, and others for the poor widows 
and orphans of real armourers and braziers that these prodigal City 
Fathers get their fatted calf. As Armourers and Braziers they ought 
to search and approve ‘all edge-tools and armour and all copper and 
brass work wrought with the hammer within the City of London and 
within five miles thereof”. Since the end of the last century they 
have done nothing of the kind. They have confined themselves to the 
work of mastication. This Company has given, in 1878, 1879, and 1880, 
five hundred guineas each year for technical education. Before 
1876, there being yet no great public outcry, the Armourers and 
Braziers, moved only by their own spirit of generosity, gave nothing. 





The Fathers of the Carpenters’ Company, by their own confession, 
have neither ‘‘ duty nor discretion” ; but the Company has an annual 
income of £11,318, of which they claim all but £940 as private 
property. Some of the property was left by Thomas Warham in 1477, 
that twenty shillings per year might be paid to the poor; some was 
left in 1857 by Thomas Gittins to pay three poor freemen 3s. 8d. each. 
The Carpenters only spend £3,387 17s. 3d. per year in salaries, fees, and 
entertainments, and, with charming modesty, they declare that they 
have not “‘ any duty or discretion to encourage in any way any art, 
trade, or business”. These most undutiful Carpenters should be 
taught discretion. 


The Cooks’ Company has an annual income of £2,559, of which it 
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only admits £180 to be trust income, and it spends in feeding alone 
£1,121 18s. 8d., and £700 in salaries and fees, devoting the enormous 
sum of £40 4s. to technical education, and £145 2s. 6d. to works of 
charity. Prior to 1877 the Cooks’ Company contributed nothing 
towards technical education, except £15 15s. donation to the School 
of Cookery. The Cooks “‘ are under the solemn obligation of an oath 


not to disclose anything which may tend to the prejudice or injury 
of the mistery”’. 





The Curriers’ Company have £1,295 a year, of which only £50 
is trust income; for though £1,130 is derived from property chiefly 
given them 368 years ago, the deeds as to £1,000 annually being 
destroyed, the Company generously give themselves the benefit of any 
possible doubt, and in 1878 spent £720 in salaries, fees and feeding. 
his Company has the duty of exercising supervision and correction 
over all curriers in London, the suburbs, and within three miles there- 
of, but ‘‘the Company has no knowledge of the circumstances under 
which these powers fell into desuetude”’; but as in 1597 it seems that 
‘the journeymen free of the said Company are altogether dead of the 
late plague” it is possible it happened about that time. 





The Cutlers’ Company, to which brief reference was made in the 
October article, is a good specimea of how prodigal City Fathers eat 
fatted calf fed on grass land left for orphans and widows. Its admitted 
annual income is £5,387, of which it is declared that £50 only is 
received in trust. All the rest is, these Cutlers say, their own abso- 
lute property, acquired some of it 467 years ago, some of it 430 years 
ago, some of it 378 years ago. For example, John Craythorne gave 
for the poor about 300 years ago property then worth some £20 or 
so a year, charged to pay £19 13s. 4d., nearly all poor John Cray- 
thorne thought it worth ; the Cutlers still pay the £19 13s. 4d., though 
the property to-day has a rateable annual value of £3,400, and 
admittedly brings in £1,200. In salaries, court fees, and entertain- 
ments these Cutlers spent in 1879 about £3,500; their drink bill, in 
excess of their tavern bill, being £362 12s. 0d. The Cutlers give 
£169 5s. 6d. to technical education, and £80 for exhibitions at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Prior to 1877 they gave nothing to technical edu- 
tation, though since the outcry against City Companies they ‘fully 
recognise” its ‘great importance”. The Company have great 


powers for hindering ‘‘false or deceitful work or workmanship”. in 
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the manufacture of “swords, daggers, rapiers, hangers, woodknives, 
penknives, razors, or surgeon’s instruments, or small knives, skeynes, 
hilts, pummels, battle-axes, halberts, or any other weapons or 
blades”, but the Company states that ‘it has not for many years 
appeared practicable or for the advantage of trade to exercise these 
powers”. Being unable with comfort to eat and drink the whole of 
their income, the Cutlers give “ladies presents ”—“ silver bracelets”, 
‘‘ladies’ dinner cases”’, and other trifles—to the great disturbance of 
mind of John Craythorne’s ghost, who, if Spiritualism were real, 
would surely make the dinner table turn for very shame’s sake. 





The Founders’ Company “began in the year 1472 with 24 poor 
honest men”’; it has now 137 members, none of whom are known to 
be poor. Their honesty is vouched by the fact that out of £1,943 
admitted annual income, only £90 is trust income and a little over 
£1000 is spent in salaries, court fees, entertainments, music and mis- 
cellaneous. In 1880 they gave away in art prizes, advertising, and 
printing £13 18s. 6d., but as an excuse for this last piece of extrava- 
gance it should be mentioned that they received towards this from 
Mr. Poole £5 5s. There is no record of their ever having even un- 
wittingly done the like before. 





The Girdlers’ Company represents a trade which has ceased to 
exist for quite two centuries. Its annual income is £4,506, of which it 
claims £2,932 as private property, though a large proportion of this is 
derived from land and houses given in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
to provide bread and faggots for the poor of St. Brides’, Fleet Street. 
The Girdlers in 1880 spent £1812 18s. 2d. in court fees, salaries, 
entertainments, and wine; they have therefore no “ surplus income ” 
to “‘ devote to the encouragement of the useful arts”, although they 
state that “‘should such surplus income arise they would be ready 
and desirous to so devote it.” 





The Innholders were formerly called Hostillers, but in 1473 they 
complained that their servants “‘ were hostellers indede”’ and, so that 
they might not be confused with their servants, asked that they might 
be called Innholders “as they were indede”. By their charter they 
ought to exercise control over ‘any inn, hostry, or livery stable within 
the city of London liberties and within three miles of the liberties”. 
These Innholders were also charged in 1639 with the duty of seeing 
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that a sermon was annually preached to the Company at some church 
in the City. The Innholders have for many years exercised no control 
over London inns, and have let the sermon go unpreached. Their 
annual income in 1880 was £1,547, of which £1,326 13s. 7d., is 
claimed as private income, £445 of it at least being derived from 
property left by one Thomas Bayly, to some of which ‘the Company 
cannot readily make out the title”. The usual annual income is 
about £1,000, of which £805 1s. 4d., is expended in court money, 
provisions, casual expenses, and salaries. The Innholders, beyond the 
£220 they cannot retain, give away nothing in charity or for any 
useful purposes ‘‘ except occasionally small sums”, none of which can 
be discovered in their last ten years’ accounts, though they may of 
course be modestly concealed in the undetailed casual expenses. 





The Joiners have £1,312 a year, which they say is all private. 
Of this, a sum varying from £946 to £1,100 is derived from rents of 
property as to which all they can say, or at any rate all they do say, 
is that it has been “ held for centuries”. They spend £1,096 in court 
and livery fees, salaries, and dinners. The amount they have spent 
in technical education is unknown. They state: ‘‘ We have done what 
we can to benefit our trade”, and they give no answers to questions 
from the Commissioners which would enable any real test to be applied. 





The Leathersellers have £18,728 annual revenue, of which £16,395, 
they say, is their private property, but as, of about £14,000 a year, 
they only answer that they “‘ acquired the property in their corporate 
right”, and do not specify how and when they acquired it, it requires 
a great stretch of confidence in the Leathersellorial veracity to be 
sure that acquisition in corporate right means anything more than 
that the Leatherseller Octopus got its arms well round, and its ten- 
tacles firmly fixed, and then held on. In 1544, one John Hasilwood left 
some property ‘‘to purchase the estate of the then late monastery of 
St. Helen’s”; if this be the St. Helen’s Place property, it is now 
worth £12,225 a year, and was, in 1544, intended to provide £12 2s. 8d, 
per year to four bedesmen and three bedeswomen in almshouses at 
8d. per week in money, and two sacks of coal per year. The Leather- 
sellers boast that they make John Hasilwood’s annual alms-giving up 
to £356, but they are silent as to whether they receive and pocket the 
£12,000 per year out of John Hasilwood’s property. The Leather- 
sellers spent, in 1880, £5,036 10s. 4d. in salaries, court fees, entertain- 
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ments, and wines. In 1879 the Leathersellers commenced to help 
technical education with an annual contribution of £500. The 
Leathersellers think that the method in which they dispose of their 
income requires no reform. They are chartered to search for and 
destroy ‘“ deceiptful wares”, but they have made no such search for 
205 years, and their only destruction has been of digestion by over- 
feeding. Cartes Brapiaveu. 








"AX Midsummer Joliday.” 


—<f————— 


AccorDinG to the Athengum and to some other guides of public opinion, 
Mr. Swinburne’s last contribution to the literature of his country 
manifests a ‘‘ brilliant mastery over artistic means” and a poetic 
power ‘such as Mr. Swinburne has never surpassed and rarely 
equalled”. If this estimate of the volume be correct, it is certain that 
the rest of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry has before it but a short lease of 
life, for no amount of friendly puffing will long keep floating in the 
air of public favor the bubble entitled: ‘‘A Midsummer Holiday”’. 
Those who have hoped most from the pen which wrote ‘‘ The Marching 
Song” and “‘The Halt before Rome” are those who will feel the most 
bitterly disappointed at the stone presented to them by Mr. Swinburne 
in lieu of bread. The unrestrained and unpruned luxuriance of fancy, 
the exuberance of unconnected images, the wealth of musical language 
which replaced instead of expressing thought, all these were blemishes 
which might have resulted from the vivid and imperial fancy of genius 
in its youth, and which might have been corrected by the sober 
strength and serene self-control which are the glory of manhood in its 
prime. We had hoped that the verbiage would disappear, while the 
music and the mastery of rhythm would remain. Alas! the music 
and the mastery have vanished, while the verbiage we have with us 
always. Ifa new aspirant to fame had issued ‘‘ A Midsummer Holi- 
day” he would have been set down as a sixth-rate scribbler who here 
and there showed a touch of real poetic power; written by ‘‘ Swin- 
burne ” it is received with a chorus of praise. In a novice the few 
scattered passages which stand out from the dead level of mediocrity 
might have been the first faint rosy touches of the dawn; in Mr. 
Swinburne they are the last gleams of a setting power which might 
have illumined heights above which Shakspere only among England’s 
children shines supreme. 

The volume falls naturally under five heads ; the nine ballads en- 
titled ‘‘A Midsummer Holiday”; two poems addressed to Victor 
Hugo; some poems on children; some sweepings from magazines on 
modern politics ; a miscellaneous collection of ballads and sonnets. 

It may well be questioned whether a poet does wisely in choosing 
the ballad for the vehicle of his thought; the constant repetition of 
but four rhymes, and the recurring refrain, inevitably give artificiality 
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to the rhythm, and in reading it one is conscious of the strain to 
which the writer has been subjected in its production. Unbidden 
rises a vision of dishevelled hair and crooked collar, of desperate 
rushes at a dictionary to seek if any other word there be which will 
fit the fatal measure. How terribly Mr. Swinburne suffered may be 
guessed from the fact that in his anguish he resorted to words un- 
known to any ordinary dictionary, and emitted such lines as: 


‘‘Star by star on the unsunned waters twiring down”’. 


And surely nothing but the absolute necessity of ending a line 
with -own would have made him write : 


‘‘ Where the scarred cliffs downward sundering drive and drown”. 


The first and the last of the ballads are the best—it would be truer to 
say the least bad—of the nine, though the refrain of the first is un- 
intelligible : 

‘The goal that is not, and ever again the goal”. 


Leaving this as a conundrum not to be solved, we find in this ballad 
lines that recall the old melodiousness, and that give a vivid picture 
of a lonely sandy sea-board : 


‘*The trackless ways are untravelled of sail or bird ; 
The hoar wave hardly recedes from the soundless beach. 


Sands hardly ruffled of ripples that hardly roll - 


The old favorite trick of alliteration is here employed with perfeet 
fairness to mimic the recurrent ripple of the wavelets, as again in the 
sibilant line in the next stanza, suggesting a ‘“‘ Hush!” 


‘* No hearing or sight that is vassal to form or speech, 
Learns ever the secret that shadow and silence teach.” 


Unfortunately the effect of the last suggestive line is entirely marred 
by the five following ones, which are necessary to complete the stanza, 
but which give no new thought. I begin the sentence, so as not to 
misrepresent the writer : 


‘No sense that for ever the limits of sense engird, 
No hearing or sight that is vassal to form or speech, 
Learns ever the secret that shadow and silence teach, 
Hears ever the notes that or ever they swell subside, 
Sees ever the light that lights not the loud world’s tide, 
Clasps ever the cause of the lifelong scheme’s control, 
Wherethrough we pursue, till the waters of life be dried, 
The goal that is not, and ever again the goal”’. 


Why hearing, sight, or sense—the only possible nominatives—should 
clasp the cause of a scheme’s control, lifelong or otherwise, how such 
clasping is managed, and wherefore we should pursue a goal through 
a cause, a scheme, or a control, no one but Mr. Swinburne can explain, 
and it would tax even his power to do so. 

The last of these ballads—‘‘On the Verge”—has one fine line, 
and the whole of the first stanza will bear quoting. The poet is on the 
shore, gazing over the sea whose waters stretch unbroken from his 
feet to the North Pole. 
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“‘Here begins the sea that ends not till the world’s end. Where we stand, 
Could we know the next high sea-mark set beyond these waves that gleam, 
We should know what never man hath known, nor eye of man hath scanned. 
—— beyond these coiling clouds that melt like fume of shrines that steam 
Breaks or stays the strength of waters till they pass our bounds of dream. 
Where the waste Land’s End leans westward, all the seas it watches roll 
Find their border fixed beyond them, and a world-wide shore’s control : 
These whereby we stand no shore beyond us limits: these are free. 

Gazing hence, we see the water that grows iron round the Pole, 

From the shore that hath no shore beyond it set in all the sea.” 


Two other lines deserve to be noted, as conveying exquisitely the 
idea of soft flower-filled stillness in a country garden: 


‘* All the place breathes low, but not for fear lest ill betide, 
Soft as roses answering roses, or a dove’s recall.” 


But after writing this can Mr. Swinburne forgive himself for pen- 
ning the following jingling incoherences : 

“ Time were even as even the rainiest clime, 
Life were even as even this lapsing shore, 
Might not aught outlive their trustless prime : 
Vainly fear would wail or hope implore, 
Vainly grief revile or love adore 
Seasons clothed in sunshine, rain, or rime. 
Now for me one comfort held in store 
Stands a sea-mark in the tides of time.” 


The first “even” in the two first lines possibly means “level ”, 
the repetition of the word being a neophytist trick unworthy a mature 
poet; but granting this, is the rainiest clime level? whose trustless 
prime is referred to? why should fear wail, hope implore, grief revile, 
or love adore, seasons? If we read: ‘‘Time were as the rainiest 
clime ”’, regarding the ‘‘even . . . even” as introduced merely to fill 
up the line, what shall we say of a poet who is reduced into making a 
commonplace line unintelligible by the introduction of two superfluous 
words? Surely more meaningless jangle was never written in the 
guise of poetry. 

In another ballad we read of ‘‘the laws that atone and agree”’, 
words that have absolutely no sense. And again: 


‘* Whence the soul keeps watch, and bids her vassal memory watch and pray, 
If perchance the dawn may quicken, or perchance the midnight spare.” 


It may be urged in defence of these unintelligible sentences that 
unintelligibility is by no means a new feature in Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetry ; that the man who wrote 

‘‘For the breaking of gold in their hair they halt as a man made lame,” 
cannot be expected to curb his Pegasus within the limits of compre- 
hensibility. 

But to this one may fairly answer that admitting that Mr. Swin- 
burne’s greatest fault has always been the tendency to substitute sound 
for sense, and to rest satisfied with a musical phrase, careless whether 
meaning accompanied the music, yet this fault was in large measure 
redeemed, in the earlier poems, by noble lines and by splendid 
imagery, while ever the hope remained that the poet would prune 
his own luxuriance, and give to the world song not less perfect in 
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melody, while also consequent in thought, terse in diction, serene in 
controlled strength. It is true that Mr. Swinburne scarcely ever 
wrote a poem that would not be the better were it half its length, but 
much must be forgiven to him who sang of “‘A Forsaken Garden”’, 
and of the dreamy ‘‘ Garden of Proserpine ”’. 


The poems on Victor Hugo need not detain us long. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s deification of Victor Hugo has been one of his characteristics 
for many a day, and it would be a waste of words to grumble at 
the idiosynerasy. Victor Hugo, truly, is great, but it is a little 
absurd to set him above Shakspere, and to declare of the latter : 


‘* But not his various soul might range and dwell 
Amid the mysteries of the founts of things,”’ 


as does that of Victor Hugo. Or to sing: 


‘* Yea, as the sun makes heaven, that life makes fair 

All souls of ours, all lesser souls than thine, 
Priest, prophet, seer and sage, 
Lord of a subject age 

That bears thy seal upon it for a sign; 
Whose name shall be thy name, 
Whose light thy light of fame, 

The light of love that makes thy soul a shrine ; 
Whose record through all years to be 

Shall bear this witness written—that its womb bare thee.” 


Or to speak of Victor Hugo as of one 
‘* Who hath given us all for ever 
Such gifts that man gave never 
So many and great since first Time’s wings took flight.” 
The old hatred of priests and kings bursts out in the fierce lines : 


‘‘The fire of hell that warmed the hearts of priests, 
The wells of blood that slaked the lips of kings.” 


Powerful are these : 


‘* Seeing all the heaven above him dark with gods, 
And all the world about him marred of men.” 


They are, however, but an echo from the poet’s better days, for 
they recall : 
‘* Because the days were dark with gods and kings.” 


The poems on children are, in a sense, the most saddening in the 
book, and this for two reasons: that Mr. Swinburne has written so 
much more musically and daintily on the same subject, and that the 
constant tuning of the harp for the nursery becomes wearisome. 

Some of the poems on children in the ‘Tristram’ volume were 
perfect of their kind : 

“Tf the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale—why then 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven.”’ 
It would be hard to exceed the daintiness of the conception of the 
most exquisite of tiny birds dowered with the most varied and full 
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of songs being only doubtfully comparable to half the sweetness of 
a child’s laughter. 


What living poet could write more charmingly of children than 
this : 
‘* Tf childhood were not in the world, 
But only men and women grown; 
No baby-locks in tendrils curled, 
No baby-blossoms blown ; 


Though men were stronger, women fairer, 
And nearer all delights in reach, 

And verse and music uttered rarer 
Tones of more god-like speech ; 

Though the utmost life of life’s best hours 
Found, as it cannot now find, words; 
Though desert sands were sweet as-flowers 

And flowers could sing like birds, 


But children never heard them, never 
They felt a child’s foot leap and run ; 
This were a drearier star than ever 
Yet looked upon the sun.” 


After writing in such fashion was it worth while to publish : 


‘‘Lord of light, whose shrine no hands destroy, 
God of song, whose hymn no tongue refuses, 
Now, though spring far hence be cold and coy, 
Bid the golden mouths of all the Muses 
Ring forth gold of strains without alloy, 
Till the ninefold rapture that suffuses 
Heaven with song bid earth exult for joy, 
Since the child whose head this dawn bedews is 
Sweet as once thy violet-cradled boy.” 


Considerably worse than this is a song which is, we are assured, to 
be a “classic of the nursery ”’ : 


‘*Baby, baby bright, 
Sleep can steal from sight 
Little of your light: ” 


and so on for seven pages. If this is to be defended as suitable to its 
subject because of its ‘‘ sweet simplicity”, we might surely plead that 
if it is to share the simplicity of babyhood it might also share baby- 
hood’s brevity, and that twenty-eight verses of the calibre of the 
above become slightly monotonous. 


Unpopular as the suggestion may be, I would like to ask Mr. 
Swinburne whether he thinks that ‘* Cradle Songs” are the fittest 
work of a great poet. In his earlier and stronger days, when he sang 
of love, of revolution, and of freedom, he took other and more virile 
view of the poet’s office. ‘‘Our time has room”’, he wrote indignantly, 
‘‘only for such as are content to write for children and girls... . . 
It would seem indeed as though to publish a book were equivalent to 
thrusting it with violence into the hands of every mother and nurse 
in the kingdom as fit and necessary food for female infancy. Happily 
there is no fear that the supply of milk for babes will fall short of 
the demand for some time yet. There are moral milkmen enough in 
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all conscience, crying their ware about the streets and bye-ways. . . . . 
We, meanwhile, who profess to deal neither in poison nor in pap, may 
not unwillingly stand aside.’’ No one, not the most rabid Churchman, 
will accuse Mr. Swinburne of dealing in poison in the volume just 
issued ; the accusation of dealing in pap may be more widely made. 

The collection of political rhymes may be dismissed with a phrase. 
Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa. Most of them are beneath 
criticism, and those who remember how in his better days Mr. Swin- 
burne loved France, will read with bitter pain his jingo song entitled, 
** A Word for the Nation”’, in which he snarls : 


‘* French hounds, whose necks are aching 
Still from the chain they crave, 
In dog-day madness breaking 
The dog-leash, thus may rave : 
But the seas that for ages have fostered and fenced her [England] 
Laugh, echoing the yell of their kennel against her 
And their moan if destruction draw near them 
And the roar of her laughter to hear them ; 
For she knows that if Englishmen be men 
Their England has all that she craves ; 
All love and all honor from free men, 
All hatred from slaves.” 


Poems of very unequal merit form the miscellaneous collection 
under the last of our five heads. The ‘“ Ballad of Sark” is a really 
fine poem, the first stanza especially so, though I demur to the 
‘‘ spicery ”’ in connexion with the wild barrenness of Sark. As I quoted 
so much that is evil, let me quote this stanza that is not unworthy its 
writer : 

‘High beyond the granite portal arched across 

Like the gateway of some god-like giant’s hold 

Sweep and swell the billowy breasts of moor and moss 
East and westward, and the dell their slopes enfold 
Basks in purple, glows in green, exults in gold. 

Glens that know the dove and fells that hear the lark 

Fill with joy the rapturous island, as an ark 
Full of spicery wrought from herb and flower and tree. 

None would dream that grief even here may disembark 
On the wrathful woful marge of earth and sea.” 


Not quite so strong, but yet powerful in description, are the lines in 
‘“‘ Les Casquets ’’ on the famous rocks in a stormy night. 


‘For here, when the night roars round, and under 

The white sea lightens and leaps like fire, 

Acclaimed of storm and applauded in thunder, 
Sits death on the throne of his crowned desire. 

Yea, hardly the hand of the god might fashion 
A seat more strong for his strength to take, 

For the might of his heart and the pride of his passion 
To rejoice in the wars they make.” 

Contrasted with these much of the execution of the remaining 
poems is painfully poor, while contrasted with some of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s earlier work it is simply detestable. Itseems scarcely credible 
that the hand which struck from the lyre of genius the music of 
“Atalanta in Calydon” can have produced the cacophony of “In 
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Sepulcretis”. No criticism can be so scathing as the juxta-positing of 
lines from the twain : 


‘* When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 

The mother of months in shadow and plain 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain ; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain.” 


‘* Come, let us praise him: here is nought to hide. 
Make bare the poor dead secrets of his heart, 
Strip the stark-naked soul, that all may peer, 
Spy, smirk, sniff, snap, snort, snivel, snarl, and sneer.”’ 


It is obvious that Mr. Swinburne must have a strong feeling of con- 
tempt for the critical faculty of his readers when he flings at them 
lines like these. 

The popularity which Mr. Swinburne has long enjoyed will not 
survive many shocks such as those given by much in his latest book. 
To send out into the world an olla podrida in which the flavor of one 
or two good disappears amid the nauseous taste of a mass of 
worthless things, is to condemn the good to pass unnoticed save by 
a few literary epicures. In this generation no man has been born 
with Mr. Swinburne’s marvellous gift of language, his wealth of 
poetic imagination, his mastery of melodious phrase, his exuberance 
of fancy, his power of biting scornful bitterness, his expression of 
whirling rushing passion. All these priceless treasures are his, and 
for the most part he has used them carelessly, recklessly, in the mere 
joy of his strength and of his genius. Not yet has he given to us one 
great work marked by self-restraint, by dignified self-possession, by 
terseness, by reserved strength. He has poured out all his thoughts 
as they came, bad and good, rich and poor, precious and worthless, 
without self-criticism, without discrimination. In this last volume of 
his he has tossed to us some of his most careless, most unpolished 
verse. Mr. Swinburne should surely remember that by right of his 
genius he has written his name on his country’s literature, and 
4ngland has the right to bid him be careful of her honor, even if he 
be inclined to be careless of his own. ANNIE BEsanrt. 
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A Southern Shell. 


Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn. 





A DELICATE and interesting pearly little shell is occasionally brought 
across the Atlantic by the Gulf Stream, and cast by the waves upon 
the south-western shores of the British Islands. To children it is a 
treasure. They call it the little Post Horn shell. About half-a- 
dozen specimens are before me as I write, reposing daintily upon 
snow-white cotton wool, and protected by a glass cover, for they are 
very delicate. Nothing in my cabinet is more charming than these 
little shells. 

First let me describe the shell itself. It is a tube about two and 
a half inches in length, and tapering from about a quarter-of-an-inch 
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in diameter toa point. This tube is coiled round itself discoidally, 
viz., in one plane, like the coils of that little fresh-water shell, usually 
found in aquaria and flourishing in various ponds and ditches in the 
neighborhood of London, called Planorbis. But the coils of the Post 
Horn shell do not touch each other as do the coils of the Planorbis. 
The reader will be familiar with many shells which are coiled, but 
most of these form more or less of a spire. Few lie flat like this, and 
fewer still leave a space between the successive whorls; in fact, I am 
not acquainted with one other living species which fulfils this latter 
condition, although, as we shall see, some extinct ones did. The 
distance from the centre to the outer margin of the last coil is about 
half-an-inch, so that the diameter of the whole is nearly one inch. 

I do not know whether any of the readers of Our Corner ever 
thought of grinding down one side of a whelk shell, and then took 
the trouble to do it, for the purpose of obtaining a section shewing 
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its interior; but if one did so, he would have found it to consist of 
one chamber curling round the axis of the shell from the mouth to the 
apex. Now if a similar section be made of the shell of a Pearly 
Nautilus, a difference will at once be apparent, for here the tube will 
be seen to be divided by shelly plates, or septa, into a number of 
distinct chambers, and in the centre of each septum will be found a 
smaller tube, which communicates with all the chambers in succession. 


The Post Horn shell is likewise chambered, but the little tube, or 
siphuncle, as it is called in science, is situated ventrally, viz., on the 
inner side of the coil, and not centrally, as in the Nautilus. The Post 
Horn differs further from the Nautilus in not having the last chamber 
proportionally larger than the next. And this does not sum up the 
whole, or even the important difference between the two. The living 
Nautilus dwells inside its shell, occupying the outer or body chamber ; 
but the creature owning a shell like those before me lives on the ouwt- 
side, and keeps its little pearly coil safely concealed within its living 
mantle. Each chamber in the shell of the Nautilus has successively 
formed the body chamber. As the creature grew, and found its habi- 
tation too small, it enlarged its home. 


Year after year behold the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretch’d in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Having thus described briefly the subject of this article, it will be 
well perhaps, before talking about its position relatively to other 
living and past forms, to give its zoological name. This is Spirula. 
Three species are known, all of which belong to the warmer seas. 
Its shells are found scattered by thousands on the shores of New 
Zealand, and they abound on the Atlantic coasts. Of the animal 
itself I have heard of only one perfect specimen reaching England. 


From the resemblance, already pointed out, between the shell of 
Spirula and that of Nautilus the reader will probably have anticipated 
the information that they belong to the same class. That is the class 
Cephalopoda (from the Greek kephale, a head, and pous, a foot), one of 
the classes of Mollusca, or soft-bodied animals, as the oyster, cockle, 
and whelk. The Cephalopods are much more highly developed than 
any other class of the same sub-kingdom. They are best known in 
popular natural history as Cuttle-fishes. Of course, they are as little 
entitled to be called fishes as are Oysters and Lobsters, though these 
are indifferently termed shell-fish. Popular terminology is rarely 
accurate. Thus Whales, Sturgeons, Crabs, and Periwinkles are all 
fish in popular parlance, although only one, the Sturgeon, is really 
a fish. An apology may be due to the readers of this magazine for 
the presentment of such information, but it is hard to dispossess the 
minds of many of the idea that all things which inhabit water are 
fish. 

Of late years, since aquaria like the one at Brighton have been 
established in various towns for the education of the public in matters 
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just outside the common ken, Cuttle-fish have been familiarised in the 
form of that sensation-making member of the class, the Octopus. 
Other forms are occasionally entangled in the nets of fishermen. 
These are known as Squids and Loligos. Then we have the Nautilus— 


The tender Nautilus that steers its prow, 
The sea-born sailor of the depths below— 


so long fabled to spread its arms like sails to the wind, while its shell 
floats as a ship upon the surface of the ocean, and to dip some of its 
tentacles over the sides like oars into the brine. The Nautilus, 
formerly, was as rarely captured, almost, as Spirula, for when the 
ocean-going seamen lowered a boat to give it chase it was said to fold 
up its sails, allow its shell to fill with water, and sink into the depths.! 

Ages upon ages ago, as far back as Paleozoic times, the Nautilus 
inhabited the ocean. It lived there for ages before its companions 
of Mesozoic times, the Ammonites, appeared. The Ammonites have 
been extinct for ages, and 


The Nautilus now, in its shelly prow, 
As over the deep it strays, 

Still seems to seek, in bay and creek, 
Its companion of former days. 


But in the ear of the mind, or the imagination, a tiny fairy sounds 
a blast through the little Post Horn itself to summon me to return to 
its story. 

I have already stated that the shell of Spirula is an internal 
structure. Let us see whether there is anything amongst the Cepha- 
lopoda which corresponds with this arrangement, and which explains 
or is explained by it. From natural history to a lawyer’s office is not 
such an abrupt transition as appears at first sight, if the reader will 
reflect upon the number of skins which are sometimes deposited with 
a lawyer, to say nothing about certain thorny shrubs called lawyers 
which behave so cruelly to the legs of the wanderer on moors and other 
scrubby places. Then, again, lawyers use an article known as pounce, 
and whether or not they pounce upon their prey, with this substance 
they clean their parchments previous to making a deed. Now pounce 
is the so-called ‘‘cuttle bone”’. It is an internal organ, and differs in 
an interesting manner in various fossil and living forms. In Loligo, 
it is horny, and known as the pen; in Beloteuthis it is again horny, 
pointed at the ends, but with a broad shaft and lateral wings; in 
Loligopsis it is slender, with a minute conical appendix; in Onychoteuthis 
it is hollow, with a conical apex; and in Sepia it is ealcareous, and 
used as “‘pounce” and in casting counterfeits; in Spirula it is the 
delicate spiral and chambered tube already described; in the fossil 
genus, Spirulirostra, a similar shell forms the apex of the cuttle bone ; 
in the fossil Conoteuthis a chambered shell is combined with a pen; 
and the Belemnites unite all these modifications. The Belemnites are 
the thunder-bolts of our schooldays. 


Against our will the lawyers recur to our memory. The Cuttlefish 





1 Strictly speaking, this, the Nautilus of Aristotle, is the Argonaut of modern 
zoologists. Its shell is not chambered. 
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carry an ink-bag, and Spirula amongst the rest. The bag is full of 
ink, and when danger menaces, the animal can discharge it into the 
surrounding water and so cover its retreat. Cicero used the fluid 
for writing purposes, and Sepia takes its name from it. It is of an 
extremely stable character, and has been found associated with fossil 
Cephalopods of immense age, and so fresh and unaltered as to be 


-actually serviceable for writing. 


The Nautilus is the sole survivor of the Cephalopods which 
possessed external shells. Of the two families, Nautilidee and Ortho- 
ceratidee, 600 fossil species are known, and of Ammonitide 1,600. 
These are all tetrabranchiate, or four-gilled. The dibranchiate, or 
two-gilled, Cephalopods have no external shell. They number at the 
present day over 200 species; fossil 190; 140 of the latter being 
Belemnites. 


The fossil tetrabranchiates are classified according to the form of 
the shell, the position of the siphuncle and nature of the margins of 
the septa dividing the chambers. With regard to the first character, 
the shell is straight in Orthoceras and Baculites, curved in Cyrtoceras, 
spiral in Turrilites, discoidal and produced in Ancyloceras, involute in 
Nautilus and Ammonites, while in Scaphites it is at first discoidal with 
close whorls, and then (the last chamber) recurved. We have seen 
that the siphuncle is central in Nautilus, and ventral in Spirula (a 
dibranchiate). In Ammonites it is dorsal. A more remarkable 
feature is the character of the margins of the septa. Usually these 
are more or less flat over the greater part of their surface, but at their 
margins, where joined to the wall of the shell, they present striking 
differences. "When the outer shell is removed, which is very often the 
case in fossils, the edges of the septa are seen. In those of greatest 
geological antiquity these edges form slightly curved lines. Long 
before the close of the Palseozoic era the Goniatite appeared, and the 
edges of its septa were zigzag and angular. Later on came Ceratites, 
with these margins lobed and the lobes crenulated or notched. Then 
followed the great group of 1,600 species of Ammonites, charac- 
teristic of the Mesozoic era. In the whole of these the sutures are 
not only very considerably lobed, but every lobe is extensively foliated, 
and thus the edges assume as complex a character as can well be 
imagined. 

We have now learned something about a very interesting lot of 
fossils in addition to that which we set out to learn, viz., the nature 
of the little Post Horn shell and its place amongst other shells of its 
kind. W. Mawer, F.G.S. 
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ay. Browninng’s “Fervishtah’s LFancies’’. 
—_——————— 


Ir there is, as some think, a tendency in these days to make rather 
less account of poets than used to be the fashion, the leading poets of 
the period, at least, cannot be charged with doing anything to en- 
courage it. On the contrary, there never was a time when the ‘‘ vates 
sacer”? seemed more determined than now to assert his title and his 
importance. Victor Hugo has passed a versified judgment on pretty 
well every incident in human history, sacred, profane, and apocryphal, 
in addition to supervising the affairs of France; Walt Whitman has 
represented the function of poets under democracy to be something in 
the nature of that of vicegerents of God upon earth; and, to say 
nothing of Mr. Swinburne’s impassioned and voluminous commentary 
on home and foreign politics, we have in Lord Tennyson and Mr. 
Browning poets who evidently regard themselves as authorities on the 
subject of the ways of God to men. Other poets may, if they will, call 
themselves the idle singers of an empty day: these two are nothing if 
not prophets. ince the composition of ‘‘The Two Voices” the 
Laureate has shown an intermittent consciousness of a mission to pro- 
vide his generation with a rhymed philosophy of religion; till at length 
the achievements of ‘‘ Despair” and ‘The Promise of May” have 
been crowned by a peerage; and Mr. Browning has been at least 
equally assiduous. indeed he may be taken as pre-eminently the 
theosophist poet of these latter days. Tennyson may sometimes lose 
sight of his deity even for a volume together; but Browning never. 
He has hotly reprimanded those critics who presumed to suppose that 
they could infer his states of mind from his poetry; informing them 
that his ways are not as their ways, nor his thoughts as their thoughts; 
and that what they have to do is to humbly receive his expositions of 
human character after the fashion in which little boys are exhorted to 
open their mouths and shut their eyes and see (in their mind’s eye) 
what the king will send them. But there is really no getting over the 
fact of the theological unanimity of Mr. Browning’s creations. 
History has proved beyond question that the one thing people will 
not agree about is the nature of deity, and that agreement on the sub- 
ject exists only in the Utopia of the Inquisition: consequently, when 
the entire dramatic community to which any poet has given a local 
habitation and a name are found seeing eye to eye in the matter of 
divine things, it is quite impossible, however much we may wish to 
oblige him, to believe that he is giving us a faithful transcript of the 
views of a catholicly selected set of personages. Some of us, indeed, 
go so far as to take the liberty to see Mr. Browning, more or less, in a 
number of situations in poems of his which savor little of the study 
of divinity ; but about his connexion with the theology of his charac- 
ters the most obedient Browningite can hardly hesitate to form his 
own opinion. Even the members of the Browning Society are known 
to hear the voice of the poet speaking through his creations on mutters 
of divine law ; so much so, in fact, that the raison d’étre of the Brown- 
ing Society may be said to be the acceptance of the poet by many 
c 
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people rather as a teacher than as a poet. The chances are, accord- 
ingly, that so far as believing Browningites are concerned, ‘‘ Ferishtah’s: 
Fancies ’, being on the face of it a didactic work, will go to heighten 
the poet’s reputation. Whether it will do anything to convince the 
hitherto unconvinced of his poetic title is, however, another question, 
only to be answered after analysis of its teaching and study of its 
style. 

The charge that he ‘‘ neglects the form” has been urged against 
Mr. Browning from a very early period of his poetic career ; and it must 
be owned that, to say nothing of “ Paracelsus”’, ‘‘Sordello ” is a piece 
of biography beside which the toughest narrative in the law reports is 
light and perspicuous reading. It would not be a widely misleading 
criticism, however, to say that for the past dozen years Mr. Browning 
has been receding further and further from a standard of poetic form 
which permitted, nay, involved, no small stress of artisticlabor. After 
“Red Cotton Nightcap Country” and ‘‘ The Inn Album”’, men began 
to feel convinced that in Browning they had to deal with a poet who, 
though he had in the past striven successfully after beauty of speech, 
was now about as far as possible from thinking to gain a hearing by 
calculated charm of utterance: who, on the contrary, though for some 
not obvious reason he adhered to the poetic form, expected his hearers 
to submit to the constraints of that form without any of its recognised 
compensations, for the sole sake of what story or lesson he had to tell 
or teach them. In the ‘‘ Dramatic Idylls” we had told to us, in slap- 
dash rhyme, stories many of which Hawthorne would have been glad 
to handle with the most intensely patient art in prose; and the most 
deliberate inquiry failed to show in what respect Mr. Browning’s 
art was preferable. There was this to be said for them, that they had 
in an eminent degree the important poetie quality of forceful concision ; 
and in so far as they were dramatic it might be argued that this con- 
cision did not require to be allied to charm or melody in order to meet 
the requirements of art. To discuss that point adequately would be 
to go into the entire question of the comparative fitness of the poetic 
drama, on the one hand, and the drama or novel of naturalism on the 
other ; and one prefers rather to waive the question. It may just be 
said in passing that the superiority of ‘‘The Ring and the Book” lies 
not in its being in any sense a poetic drama, but in its being truly a 
dramatic poem ; its essential quality being poetic, and consisting not in 
making imaginable individuals speak in blank verse but in condensing 
in poetic form, with powerful and impartial art, the view that might be 
taken, by different types of mind, of a given series of events. Praise 
of that as successful poetry involves strictly neither praise of the poet’s 
dramas as such, nor praise of any of his dramatic idylls as poems. 
And still less does it involve the acceptance of such a book as 
‘‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies”’. 

In this new work the poet has been—for him—frankly didactic ; 
that is to say, he has presented us with a series of semi-dramatic 
studies in theistic and other casuistry, the upshot of which is to enforce 
upon us in a few new, minor aspects, that theory of the universe of 
which Mr. Browning has given us so many expositions in the past. 
Ferishtah is a Persian dervish who when introduced to us is yet a long 
way from the attainment of wisdom—theosophic or other—and who, 
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later, in successive appearances, gives more or less dubious evidence of 
having grown wiser by reflexion and experience. One sympathises 
with the critic who began his review with: ‘‘Why fancies? and why 
Ferishtah’s?”’ So hard is the first question to answer that I should be 
strongly inclined to suspect ‘‘ fancies’ was a misprint for ‘ fallacies ”— 
the bulk of the dervish’s various deliverances, when not apparently set 
forth as fallacious by the poet, being distinctly so from the point of view 
of many other people—were it not that so much of Ferishtah is indubit- 
able Browning. As for the “ Ferishtah’s”, that may pass, as in Mr. 
Browning’s established manner. He quotes from Lear, as one of his 
fly-leaf mottoes, the passage: ‘You, sir, I entertain you for one of my 
hundred; only, I do not like the fashion of your garments: you will 
say they are Persian; but let them be changed.’ When the poet jokes 
with us so we are dispensed from telling him that he has simply given 
a certain Persian local color to these his quasi-dramatic utterances, 
with thet peculiar skill with which he gives feminine and other color 
to the Browningese deliverances he puts in the mouths of the women 
and other characters of his plays. 

But what if we are forced to believe that the happy-go-lucky 
quality of the word ‘“ fancies” in the title is just another exhibition 
of Mr. Browning’s so often declared contempt for the public on 
which he showers his volumes? ‘“ Ferishtah’s Fancies” has a 
prologue, of which these are the first four lines: 

‘Pray, Reader, have you eaten ortolans 
Ever in Italy ? 
Recall how cooks there cook them : for my plan’s 

To—Lyre with Spit ally.’ 
One thinks of Macaulay’s judgment on Southey’s puns, but one does 
not care to say anything seriously about this sort of thing. We 
simply take our cue—which, indeed, was given us clearly enough in 
“¢ Jocoseria”’. 

The purport of the prologue, which is continued in the style of 
the quotation, is that the author, in inserting lyrics between the 
accounts of Ferishtah’s reasonings, has imitated the Italian fashion 
of serving ortolans with toast and sage-leaf between them. Having 
Hudibrastically stood on his head sufficiently to prove his title to the 
first part of his first motto—Jeremy Collier’s judgment on Shakspere : 
‘“‘His genius was jocular, but, when disposed, he could be very 
serious ’—the poet proceeds to deserve the remainder. ‘‘The Eagle” 
is the title of the first instalment of Ferishtah’s ratiocinations; and it 
consists of a recital of how the dervish—‘ (though yet un-dervished, 
call him so, No less beforehand. . .)’ stipulates the poet—once 
saw an eagle feed certain motherless and starving ravenlets, and went 
home to put his faith in Providence and his hands in his pockets ; 
till he at length swooned with hunger, and God ‘in dream’ pointed 
out to him that he was able to help himself and had better do it; 
whereupon Ferishtah resumed his normal habits, deciding, however, 
to go to Ispahan to gain knowledge. By such steps does man attain 
to true theosophy. The dervish, ‘half-way on Dervishhood, not 
wholly there’, is next seen at Ispahan, where he is severely snubbed 
by an ex-Vizier in reduced circumstances for asking whether the 
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latter did not curse God for having exalted him so high, only to 
reduce him to final costermongerhood. Ferishtah is called a fool ; 
told that God sends both good and evil, and that it is better to think 
of the good than the evil; and exhorted to go to school; and the poet 
subjoins a reference to the (Talmudic ?) doctrine of the Jews that the 
Elohim create the good but not the evil, favouring us with the 
Hebrew text in his lately acquired fashion of pedantry. In the third 
section we find him schooled and ‘full Dervish’; but whether of the 
poet’s design or through his infirmity, the Dervish’s first disputation, 
so far as it can be made out, is as purposeless and incoherent a piece 
of quibbling as could well be concocted. As I read it, the narrative 
runs thus. Ferishtah, reading from ‘the roll wherein is treated of 
Lord Ali’s life’, pauses ‘abrupt’—‘disabled by emotion’; and a 
listener challenges him to something like the following effect (I 
condense the blank verse into plain prose) :—‘‘ When I asked if this 
beautiful story was true, you said that beauty lives in truth. I 
persisted, asking whether the beauty existed outside as well as in our 
minds—in deed as well as word—whether this life was lived, not 
dreamed. You said that many attested the fact. I reminded you 
that only half as long ago reigned Shah Abbas, of whom it is told 
that he stopped a lion in its leap on a stag’s haunch, yet that same 
day died of fear on seeing a spider in his wine-cup. Do you believe 
this?” Ferishtah answers, ‘“‘ Why not? the story is circumstantially 
told; besides, the cup-bearer saw it”. Here the dispute turns 
topsy-turvy, the disputants apparently changing sides. ‘‘ Do you 
believe one cup-bearer’s story, probably false, certainly futile”, 
demands the antagonist, ‘“‘and do you ‘hesitate to trust what many 
tongues combine to testify was beautiful in deed as well as word’?” 
What does this mean? The inverted commas show the questioner 
to be speaking; he who had himself doubted being now made to 
reproach Ferishtah for doubting what in point of fact Ferishtah has 
asserted to be true. Hereupon Ferishtah retorts with: ‘The 
reigning Shah has found that you are the descendant of that careless 
cup-bearer who caused the death of his ancestor: he therefore orders 
you to pay a fine of twelve dindrs. Will you say now that you 
believe the story?” What does this mean? The man had called the 
Abbas Shah story ‘false, very like, and futile certainly’; and he 
now goes on to corner Ferishtah: ‘‘There we agree: neither of us 
will say he ‘believes’ the story”—(after Ferishtah had, said he 
believed it). ‘Now I get near you. Why did you pause abrupt, 
disabled by emotion, over this story of Ali’s life, which might match 
for credibility the figment of the spider and the cup, and which is 
‘unevidenced, thine own word’.” What does this mean? Did the 
remark that the spider-story was vouched by the cup-bearer amount 
to saying it was ‘unevidenced’? ‘The course of the debate so far 
seems in brief to be this. The interlocutor questions the Ali story, 
and points out that the preposterous lion and spider story is as well 
vouched. Ferishtah, however, believes that too. Then ‘‘do you 
Leheve that and doubt the Ali story?” is the consistent challenge ; 
and ‘‘do you mean to say you really believe the spider story?” is the 
dervish’s rejoinder. ‘Certainly not: then why did you believe the 
Ali story ?” is the lucid reply. We now enter on a new stage. The 
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harlequin assailant mentions that he weeps over the fate of a lady 
recorded to have been eaten by a snake with nine heads, and then 
laughs at the nine-heads figment, knowing no snake has more heads 
than three. His weeping and laughing he thinks ‘right alike’, but 
he wants to know how the sapient Ferishtah could plead so before 
God concerning /zs beliefs and disbeliefs. On this Ferishtah tells the 
story of the sons of Ishak, who was reported killed at Yezdt, but 
who has come home after a lapse of ten years. A baggage-boy had 
told the sons he had seen their father well and cured, on which one 
son had hailed the news and the other sadly disbelieved. Now after 
ten years the father returns, and the neighbours tell the son who had 
believed to welcome his father, but exhort the other to hide. ‘Do 
you not say the same?” asks Ferishtah. His interlocutor promptly 
pooh-poohs such reasoning. ‘‘ Suppose”, he asks, ‘‘that the believing 
son had regretted his father’s survival? Would Ishak be such a fool 
as to reward belief of that kind?” Then says Ferishtah, closing the 
sederunt : ‘Is God less wise? Resume the roll!’ And the poem 
concludes with: ‘They did’. One hopes they profited by it, for 
certainly an idler or a more muddle-headed wrangle than they have 
had never occurred outside of a mad-house. It is only fair to say 
that this third instalment of the ‘‘ Fancies”’ stands alone in the book 
in respect of sheer confusion ; but the publication of such a hopeless 
tangle of casuistry calls for either an explanation or an apology to the 
public, and if the Browning Society is good for anything it will take 
the matter up. 

The fourth of the Ferishtah studies, loosely titled ‘‘ The Family ’’, 
is highly characteristic and instructive. A neighbor wants to know 
why Ferishtah, who yesterday argued that it was monstrous to think 
to influence God’s conduct by prayer, has to-day prayed for a sick 
friend, and on that account feels relieved. Ferishtah, more suo, tells a 
story of how a married woman, being bitten in the leg by a serpent, 
was prescribed amputation ; how the husband sighingly acquiesced ; 
how the oldest son deprecated haste ; how the next insisted on having 
his mother cured without amputation ; and how the youngest told his 
brothers the doctor must certainly know best what to do, and exhorted 
him to proceed at once. Ferishtah’s new questioner, with Browningese 
promptitude, pronounces the youngster a young devil. ‘“ Why, he 
held with the Hakim’”’, says Ferishtah, in his Socratic way. ‘ Yes, 
but was he filial in doing so?” asks the now entrapped neighbor. 
‘Now I’ve got you’”’, in effect replies Ferishtah. ‘God is the 
Hakim ; the husband’s attitude is the obedient angel’s; the first son’s 
is that of wise humanity ; the second’s that of wrong-headed yet right- 
hearted humanity ; while the chit ‘ thinks to discard humanity itself’, 
‘so, missing heaven and losing earth—drops how but hell-wards’ ? 
Moral: pray when your emotions prompt you to.” That is a fair 
specimen of Ferishtah, and, be it added, of Mr. Browning. He may 
storm as he pleases, but we will swear to the fine Roman hand here. 
The story is an ingenious justification, in his special style of thinking, 
of irrationality in religion ; and the lesson taught is: ‘‘ Do not be as 
wise as you can”. By a purely verbal process of reasoning, the 
rationalist who does not pray is compared to the clear-headed, cold- 
hearted boy who has no hesitation about letting his mother’s leg be 
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amputated; and, for the polemic purpose, the admission as to the 
angelic wisdom of the husband’s course is set aside, as is Ferishtah’s 
hilosophy of yesterday. It is the explicit inculcation of unreason. 
t may be argued that. Mr. Browning does not endorse this “‘ fancy ” 
(or fallacy) of Ferishtah any more than he did the first; but those of 
us who have studied him know better. The voice is the voice of 
Jacob. 

Space fails for the examination of all the reasonings of Ferishtah, 
but one more must be noticed—that of the twelfth section, entitled 
‘‘A Bean-stalk: also Apple-eating”. Ferishtah is asked by a scholar 
to say whether life is a good or a bad thing, and the poet sagaciously 
contrives to make the questioner elaborate his problem in such a way 
as to give himself into Ferishtah’s hands. ‘Take a lot of beans”, 
says the querist: ‘‘ you can tell me whether they are white or black ; 
take the days of life in the same way, and tell their color: I say they 
are black”. No inquirer with an atom of dialectical acuteness would 
have put such a leading question. Ferishtah’s cue clearly is to answer: 
“Here is a row of beans, black and white: see—the effect of the 
whole is greyish ; only, if, instead of taking in the whole row in your 
glance, you let your eye rest on one bean, the chances are that it is 
the blackest”. The questioner had contended that life consisted of 
memory of past and fear of future pain—the breathing spaces of 
‘blank’, ‘which simple folk style Good’, only serving to let conscious- 
ness of evil pass into apprehension of evil to come. Ferishtah has 
but to reply that we ourselves make the days black or white—making 
them white as the moon turns dark clouds to silver. For the rest, 
pleasure is the more pleasurable because ‘enhanced by pain’s shade’; 
and before a peaceful death, welcomed as sleep after toil, the impres- 
sion from the whole past is that of whiteness. To this the pessimist, 
girding up his loins somewhat, rejoins with a reference to the ‘im- 
measurable miseries’ of life apart from Ferishtah; and Ferishtah’s 
reply is weak enough to counterbalance the previous weakness of his 
antagonist. First he argues, cireumspectly enough, that he—like, say 
the palm-aphis—knows his ‘own appointed patch i’ the world’; and 
that how the aphides on other leaves really feel is for him ‘ past con- 
jecture’. But, mindful of his theosophy, he must proceed to say 
that, unlike the aphis, he perceives a ‘world of woe’ around him ; 
and that, all things considered, he leaves the matter with God ; sym- 
pathising with his kind, but not seeing any irretrievable gloom. 
‘Man’s impotency, God’s omnipotence’, he says, ‘these stop my 
answer ’—which is simply a shelving of the entire question. His 
companion reminds him that certain Indian sages find life entirely 
black ; on which he spins a parable to convey the old rebuttal, ‘‘ How 
or why, then, do they live? Their living proves they lied”; and the 
dialogue runs into an exposition of God’s purposes, concluding with 
an announcement of intention to be forever grateful for God’s good- 
ness. 

Here again we have a familiar lesson. Mr. Browning we knew of 
old to be an optimist; and he makes it quite intelligible for us why 
he is so. It is the personal equation. An excellent constitution, a 
good income, a sense of having no duty to humanity that is not ful- 
filled by writing poems, a capacity for cosmopolitanism, tolerable 
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insensibility to the woes of the world, and the capacity to fall easily in 
love when past seventy—these are the conditions of Mr. Browning’s 
optimism, and they are certainly ample. With his @ priort belief in 
a God it is meet that he should be grateful. His lines have truly been 
cast in pleasant places, and he is to be congratulated accordingly. 
But when he calls on us to accept his comfortable consciousness as the 
measure of the facts of life we are fain to demur. In the first place 
we do not in the least see that Mr. Browning’s theosophy has anything 
in it that can enable it to supersede the philosophy of men who— 
though not poets—have brought to the study of the problem of the 
universe a reasoning faculty greatly superior to his. We find his 
theosophy, in fact, a childish conception of things, suited rather to 
schoolgirls than to thoughtful men. It is crude, haphazard, arbitrary 
and hopelessly inadequate—professing, as it does, to account for the 
facts of life, and yet glossing over every logical chasm with a “ Shall 
not God do all things well?” And this inadequacy of method becomes 
perhaps specially glaring when, as here, the poet versifies his opinions 
on a matter of practical philosophy which has been debated much 
more systematically and much more competently by other men before 
him. Mr. Browning’s working philosophy is a very good one as such 
—perhaps the best going. It is that you should enjoy life as much as 
possible, and above all things get as much love out of it—or, love as 
much—as you can, love being the chief thing in life. The prescrip- 
tion, so far as it goes, is excellent, and the poet does well to offer it. 
But it is one thing to prescribe so, and another thing to say that he 
who lives up to the prescription has seen round the universe. ‘‘ En- 
thusiam’s the best thing”, as Mr. Browning said once ; ‘‘ only you can’t 
command it”. And there are a good many millions of human beings 
who cannot digest so well as Mr. Browning can, who cannot dine as 
he can, who have not his healthy nerves, who bear heavy burdens of 
sorrow, who inherit ill-balanced brains or diseased bodies, who have 
not his means or his faculties of enjoyment, or his remarkable facility 
of falling in love at all periods of life; or who, while themselves 
fairly good organisms, are nevertheless unable to go about like 
him making merry in such a world as this, and are moved to try to do 
something for their less fortunate fellow creatures. Many of these 
perceive in society a dire struggle for existence, and have some scruples 
about indulging freely in an ease made for them and their like by the 
bloody sweat of half the human race. They do not insist that Mr. 
Browning should abandon his cheerful creed of ‘‘ God attends to these 
matters”, for a deliberate study of sociology ; but they do feel that his 
perpetual proffer of his formula to other people as a complete solution 
of the riddle of the painful earth indicates him to be—well, just a 
little obtuse. 

This intellectual revulsion is not the kind of spirit a poet should 
‘produce in his critical readers, even when they disagree with him. 
Strictly speaking, our concern with his opinions is but secondary. But 
what is it in poetry that makes us enjoy it, even when we reject its 
teaching? It is the poet’s attainment of loveliness of speech—his 
artistic achievement—a production of beauty which we feel to be 
admirable irrespective of the truth of the ideas expressed. We may 
refuse to accept the theology of ‘‘In Memoriam”’, but the poet has 
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justified his poem for us by his artistic labor, and men will continue 
to take pleasure in his art long after they have done with his philosophy. 
But in “ Ferishtah’s Fancies”’ there is no fine art to give the ideas a 
lasting hold on our attention. One reading suffices for our curiosity. 
The book certainly has that quality of being alive which almost all 
Mr. Browning’s poems have. His cerebration is never sluggish ; and 
this attribute of vitality is perhaps the most irrefragable proof of his 
poetic faculty, obvious as it is even where his work is unsatisfactory. 
It is his keen, vibrating personality that gives the book what literary 
value it has, and that value counts for something, with those of us, at 
least, who took to him while young, as we did to Carlyle, and acquired 
a kind of palate for his special style-flavor. But the mere tang 
of the poet’s manner is a thing of which one taste goes 
a long way when the fibre of the pabulum he presents us is as crude 
as it is here. It is about the most headlong blank-verse he has 
written, and so frequently diffuse, with all its generic air of terseness, 
as to interfere even with our feeling for the poet’s quality of intensity. 
On the one hand we find dozens of lines of mere weak prose, and on 
the other very few that are fairly felicitous poetry. Some sense of 
this artistic deficiency probably induced the poet to resort to his 
doggerelly justified process of inserting lyrics between the blank- 
verse pieces. These lyrics one turns to rather eagerly. Some of the 
opening lines of the first anecdote poem suggest that they are to be 
regarded as Ferishtah’s; and now and then they corroborate the 
sentiments of the preceding section—as that following the dialogue 
in which we are taught not to be rational; but they are as obviously 
expressive of Mr. Browning as is the philosophy of the blank-verse. 
There is a certain presumption in their favor accordingly; but here, 
too, alas, there is disappointment. Slip-shod, dexterous rapidity of 
execution is in many cases their main title to praise, and it involves 
a quality of roughness, cheapness, incompleteness, and even positive 
unintelligibility. One or two, however, have some of the attributes 
of the poet’s earlier and better work, and I quote one by way of 
giving some poetic offset to all the foregoing prosing : 


You groped your way across my room i’ the dear [drear?] dark dead of night, 
At each fresh step a stumble was; but, once your lamp alight, 

Easy and plain you walked again: so soon all wrong grew right! 

What lay on floor to trip your foot? Each object, late awry, 

Looked titly placed, nor proved offence to footing free—for why ? 

The lamp showed all, discordant late, grown simple symmetry. 

Be love your light and trust your guide, with these explore my heart ! 

No obstacle to trip you then, strike hands and souls apart ! 

Since rooms and hearts are furnished so,—light shows you,—needs love start ? 


That is, perhaps—two-thirds of it at least—the best thing in the 
book, and at the best the new wine seems thinner and cloudier than 
that of the old days. Joun Robertson. 
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XIII. 


Sometimes my lecturing experiences were not of the smoothest. In 
June, 1875, I visited Darwen in Lancashire, and found that stone- 
throwing was considered a fair argument to be addressed to “the 
Atheist lecturer”. On my last visit to that place in May, 1884, large 
and enthusiastic audiences attended the lectures, and not a sign of 
hostility was to be seen outside the hall. At Swansea, in March, 
1876, the fear of violence was so great that no local friend had the 
courage to take the chair for me (a guarantee against damage to the 
hall had been exacted by the proprietor). I had to march on to the 
platform in solitary state, introduce myself, and proceed with my 
lecture. If violence had been intended, none was offered: it would have 
needed much brutality to charge on to a platform occupied by a solitary 
woman. (By the way, those who fancy that a lecturer’s life is a luxuri- 
ous one may note that the Swansea lecture spoken of was one of a series 
of ten, delivered within eight days at Wednesbury, Bilston, Kidder- 
minster, Swansea, and Bristol, most of the travelling being performed 
through storm, rain, andsnow.) On September 4th, 1876, I had rather 
a lively time at Hoyland, a village near Barnsley. A Mr. Hebble- 
thwaite, a Primitive Methodist minister, ‘“‘ prepared the way of the” 
Atheist by pouring out virulent abuse on Atheism in general, and this 
Atheist in particular; two Protestant missionaries aided him vigorously, 
exhorting the pious Christians to ‘‘sweep Secularists out”. The result 
was a very fair row; I got through the lecture, despite many interrup- 
tions, but when it was over a regular riot ensued; the enraged Christians 
shook their fists at me, swore at me, and finally took to kicking as I 
passed out to the cab; only one kick, however, reached me, and the 
attempts to overturn the cab were foiled by the driver, who put his 
horse at a gallop. A somewhat barbarous village, that same village 
of Hoyland. Congleton proved even livelier on September 25th and 
26th. Mr. Bradlaugh lectured there on September 25th to an accom- 
paniment of broken windows ; I was sitting with Mrs. Wolstenholme 
Elmy in front of the platform, and received a rather heavy blow at 
the back of the head from a stone thrown by someone in the room. 
We had a mile and a half to walk from the hall to Mrs. Elmy’s house, 
and this was done in the company of a mud-throwing crowd, who 
yelled curses, hymns, and foul words with delightful impartiality. On 
the following evening I was to lecture, and we were escorted to the 
hall by a stone-throwing crowd; when I was lecturing a man shouted 
“Put her out!” and a well-known wrestler of the neighborhood, 
named Burbery, who had come to the hall with seven friends, stood 
up in the front row and loudly interrupted. Mr. Bradlaugh, who was. 
in the chair, told him to sit down, and as he persisted in making a 
noise, informed him that he must either be quiet or go out. ‘ Put 
me out!” said Burbery, striking an attitude. Mr. Bradlaugh left 
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the platform and walked up to the noisy swashbuckler, who at once 
grappled with him and tried to throw him; but Mr. Burbery had not 
reckoned on his opponent’s strength, and when the ‘‘ throw” was 
complete Mr. Burbery was underneath. Amid much excitement Mr. 
Burbery was propelled to the door, where he was handed over to the 
police, and the Chairman resumed his seat and said “Go on’’, where- 
upon on I went and finished the lecture. There was plenty more 
stone-throwing outside, and Mrs. Elmy received a cut on the temple, 
but no serious harm was done—except to Christianity. 

In the summer of 1875 a strong protest was made by the working 
classes against the grant of £142,000 for the Prince of Wales’ visit 
to India, and on Sunday, July 18th, I saw for the first time one of the 
famous ‘‘Hyde Park Demonstrations”. Mr. Bradlaugh called a meet- 
ing to support Messrs. Taylor, Macdonald, Wilfrid Lawson, Burt, and 
the other fourteen members of the House of Commons who voted in 
opposition to the grant, and to protest against burdening the workers 
to provide for the amusement of a spendthrift prince. I did not go 
into the meeting, but, with Mr. Bradlaugh’s two daughters, hovered 
on the outskirts. A woman is considerably in the way in such a 
gathering, unless the speakers reach the platform in carriages, for she 
is physically unfitted to push her way through the dense mass of 
people, and has therefore to be looked after and saved from the 
crushing pressure of the crowd. I have always thought that a man 
responsible for the order of such huge gatherings ought not to be 
burdened in addition with the responsibility of protecting his female 
friends, and have therefore preferred to take care of myself outside the 
meetings both at Hyde Park and in Trafalgar Square. The method 
of organisation by which the London Radicals have succeeded in 
holding perfectly orderly meetings of enormous size is simple but 
effective. A large number of ‘‘ marshals” volunteer, and each of 
these hands in to Mr. Bradlaugh a list of the ‘‘ stewards” he is pre- 
pared to bring; the ‘“‘marshals”’ and “stewards” alike are members of 
the Radical and Secular associations of the metropolis. These officials 
all wear badges—a rosette of the Northampton election colors ; 
directions are given to the marshals by Mr. Bradlaugh himself, and 
each marshal, with his stewards, turns up at the appointed place at 
the appointed time, and does the share of the work allotted to him. 
A ring two or three deep is formed round the place whence the 
speakers are to address the meeting, and those who form the ring 
stand linked arm-in-arm, making a living barrier round this empty 
spot. There a platform, brought thither in pieces, is screwed together, 
and into this enclosure only the chosen speakers and newspaper 
reporters are admitted. The marshals and stewards who are not 
told off for guarding the platform are distributed over the ground 
which the meeting is to occupy, and act as guardians of order. 

The Hyde Park meeting against the royal grant was a thoroughly 
successful one, and a large number of protests came up from all parts 
of the country. Being from the poorer classes, they were of course 
disregarded, but none the less was a strong agitation against royal 
grants carried on throughout the autumn and winter months. The 
National Secular Society determined to gather signatures to a ‘‘ mon- 
ster petition against royal grants”’, and the superintendence of this 
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was placed in my hands. The petition was drafted by Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and ran as follows :— 


‘““To THE HONORABLE THE COMMONS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 
«‘The humble petition of the undersigned, 

‘*Prays,—That no further grant or allowance may be made to any member 
of the Royal Pamily until an account shall have been laid before your 
Honorable House, showing the total real and personal estates and incomes 
of each and every member of the said Royal Family who shall be in receipt 
of any pension or allowance, and also showing all posts and places of profit 
severally held by members of the said Royal Family, and also showing all 
peusions, if any, formerly charged on any estates now enjoyed by any 
member or members of the said Royal Family, and in case any such pen- 
sions shall have been transferred, showing how and at what date such 
transfer took place.” 


Day after day, week after week, month after month, the postman 
delivered rolls of paper little and big, each roll containing the names 
and addresses of men and women who protested against the waste of 
public money on our greedy and never-satisfied Royal House. The 
sheets often bore the marks of the places to which they had been car- 
ried; from a mining district some would come coal-dust-blackened, 
which had been signed in the mines by workers who grudged to idle- 
ness the fruits of toil; from an agricultural district the sheets bore 
often far too many “ crosses”’, the ‘‘marks” of those whom Church 
and landlord had left in ignorance, regarding them only as machines 
for sowing and reaping. From September 1875 to March 1876, they 
came in steady stream, and each was added to the ever-lengthening 
roll which lay in one corner of my sitting-room and which assumed 
ever larger and larger proportions. At last the work was over and on 
June 16th, 1876, the ‘‘ monster”, rolled on a mahogany pole presented 
by a London friend, and encased in American cloth, was placed in a 
carriage to be conveyed to the House of Commons; the heading ran : 
‘The petition of the undersigned Charles Bradlaugh, Annie Besant, 
Charles Watts, and 102,934 others”. Unrolled, it was nearly a mile 
in length, and a very happy time we had in rolling the last few hun- 
dred yards. When we arrived at the House, Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. 
Watts carried the petition up Westminster Hall, each holding one end 
of the mahogany pole. Messrs. Burt and Macdonald took charge of 
the ‘‘‘ monster” at the door of the House, and carrying it in presented 
it in due form. The presentation caused considerable excitement both 
in the House and in the press, and the Newcastle Daily Chronicle said 
some kindly words of the ‘‘labor and enthusiasm” bestowed on the 
petition by myself. 

At the beginning of August, 1875, the first attempt to deprive me 
of my little daughter, Mabel, was made, but fortunately proved un- 
successful. The story of the trick played is told in the National 
Reformer of August 22nd, and I quote it just as it appeared there :— 


‘* PERSONAL.—Mrs. Annie Besant, as some of our readers are aware, 
was the wife of a Church of England clergyman, the Rev. Frank Besant, 
Vicar of Sibsey, near Boston, in Lincolnshire. There is no need, at present, 
to say anything about the earlier portion of her married life; but when 
Mrs. Besant’s opinions on religious matters became liberal, the conduct of 
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her husband rendered a separation absolutely necessary, and in 1873 a formal 
deed of separation was drawn up, and duly executed. Under this deed Mrs. 
Besant is entitled to the sole custody and control of her infant daughter 
Mabel until the child becomes of age, with the proviso that the little girl 
is to visit her father for one month in each year. Having recently obtained 
possession of the person of the little child under cover of the annual visit, the 
Rev. Mr. Besant sought to deprive Mrs. Besant entirely of her daughter, on 
the ground of Mrs. Besant’s Atheism. Vigorous steps were at once taken by 
Messrs. Lewis and Lewis (to whom our readers will remember we entrusted 
the case of Mr. Lennard against Mr. Woolrych), by whose advice Mrs. Besant 
at once went down herself to Sibsey to demand the child; the little girl had 
been hidden, and was not at the Vicarage, but we are glad to report that 
Mrs. Besant has, after some little difficulty, recovered the custody of her 
daughter. It was decided against Percy Bysshe Shelley that an Atheist 
father could not be the guardian of his own children. If this law be 
appealed to, and any one dares to enforce it, we shall contest it step by 
step ; and while we are out of England, we know that in case of any attempt 
to retake the child by force we may safely leave our new advocate to the 
protection of the stout arms of our friends, who will see that no injustice 
of this kind is done her. So far as the law courts are concerned, we have 
the most complete confidence in Mr. George Henry Lewis, and we shall 
tight the case to the House of Lords if need be. —CHARLES BRADLAUGH.” 


The attempt to take the child from me by force indeed failed, but 
later the theft was successfully carried out by due process of law. It 
is always a blunder from a tactical point of view for a Christian to 
use methods of illegal violence in persecuting an Atheist in this 
Christian land; legal violence is a far safer weapon, for courage can 
checkmate the first while it is helpless before the second. All Chris- 
tians who adopt the sound old principle that ‘‘no faith need be kept 
with the heretic” should remember that they can always guard them- 
selves against unpleasant consequences by breaking faith under cover 
of the laws against heresy, which still remain on our Statute Book 
ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

In September, 1875, Mr. Bradlaugh again sailed for America, 
leaving plenty of work to be done by his colleagues before he returned. 
The Executive of the National Secular Society had determined to 
issue a ‘Secular Song Book’’, and the task of selection and of editing 
was confided to me. ‘The little book was duly issued, and ran through 
two editions; then, feeling that it was marred by many sins both of 
commission and of omission, I set my face against the publication of a 
third edition, hoping that a compilation more worthy of Free Thought 
might be made. I am half inclined to take the matter up again, and 
set to work at a fresh collection. 

The delivery and publication of a course of six lectures on the 
early part of the French Revolution was another portion of that 
autumn’s work; they involved a large amount of labor, as I had 
determined to tell the story from the people’s point of view, and was 
therefore compelled to read a large amount of the current literature of 
the time, as well as the great standard histories of Louis Blane, 
Michelet, and others. Fortunately for me, Mr. Bradlaugh had a 
splendid collection of works on the subject, and before he left England 
he brought to me two cabs full of books, French and English, from 
all points of view, aristocratic, ecclesiastical, democratic, and I studied 
these diligently and impartially until the French Revolution became 
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to me asa drama in which I had myself taken part, and the actors 
therein became personal friends and foes. In this again, as in so 
much of my public work, I have to thank Mr. Bradlaugh for the 
influence which led me to read fully all sides of a question, and to read 
most carefully those from which I differed most, ere 1 judged myself 
competent to write or to speak thereon. 

The late autumn was clouded by the news of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
serious illness in America. After struggling for some time against 
ill-health he was struck down by an attack of pleurisy, to which soon 
was added typhoid fever, and for a time lay at the brink of the grave. 
Dr. Otis, his able physician, finding that it was impossible to give 
him the necessary attendance at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, put him 
into his own carriage and drove him to the Hospital of St. Luke’s, 
where he confided him to the care of Dr. Leaming, himself also visi- 
ting him daily. Of this illness the Baltimore Advertiser wrote : 


‘*Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, the famous English Radical lecturer, has been 
so very dangerously ill that his life has almost been despaired of. He was 
taken ill at the Fitth Avenue Hotel, and partially recovered; but on the 
day upon which a lecture had been arranged from him before the Liberal 
Club he was taken down a second time with a relapse, which has been very 
near proving fatal. The cause was overwork and complete nervous pros- 
tration, which brought on low fever. His physician has allowed one friend 
only to see him daily for five minutes, and removed him to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital for the sake of the absolute quiet, comfort, and intelligent attendance 
he could secure there, and for which he was glad to pay munificently. This 
long and severe illness has disappointed the hopes and retarded the object 
for which he came to this country; but he is gentleness and patience itself 
in his sickness in this strange land, and has endeared himself greatly to his 
physicians and attendants by his gratitude and appreciation of the slightest 
attention.” 

There is no doubt that the care so willingly lavished on the Eng- 
lish stranger saved his life, and those who in England honor Charles 
Bradlaugh as chief and love him as friend must always keep in 
grateful memory those who in his sorest need served him so nobly 
well. Those who think that an Atheist cannot calmly face the pros- 
pect of death might well learn a lesson from the fortitude and courage 
shown by an Atheist as he lay at the point of death, far from home 
and from all he loved best. The Rev. Mr. Frothingham bore public 
and admiring testimony in his own church to Mr. Bradlaugh’s perfect 
serenity, at once fearless and unpretending, and, himself a'lheist, gave 
willing witness to the Atheist’s calm strength. 

Mr. Bradlaugh returned to England at the end of December, worn 
to a shadow and terribly weak, and for many a long month he bore 
the traces of his wrestle with death. Indeed, he felt the effect of the 
illness for years, for typhoid fever is a foe whose weapons leave scars 
even after the healing of the wounds it inflicts. 

The first work done by Mr. Bradlaugh on resuming the editorial 
chair of the National Reformer, was to indite a vigorous protest against 
the investment of national capital in the Suez Canal Shares. He 
exposed the financial condition of Egypt, gave detail after detail of 
the Khedive’s indebtedness, unveiled the rottenness of the Egyptian 
Government, warned the people of the danger of taking the first steps 
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in a path which must lead to continual interference in Egyptian 
finance, denounced the shameful job perpetrated by Mr. Disraeli in 
borrowing the money for the purchase from the Rothschilds at enor- 
mous interest. His protest was, of course, useless, but its justice has 
been proved by the course of events. The bombarding of Alexandria, 
the shameful repression of the national movement in Egypt, the 
wholesale and useless slaughter in the Soudan, the waste of English 
lives and English money, the new burden of debt and of responsibility 
now assumed by the Government, all these are the results of the fatal 
purchase of shares in the Suez Canal by Mr. Disraeli; yet against the 
chorus of praise which resounded from every side when the purchase 
was announced, but one voice of disapproval and of warning was 
raised at first; others soon caught the warning and saw the dangers it 
pointed out, but for awhile Charles Bradlaugh stood alone in his oppo- 
sition, and to him belongs the credit of at once seeing the peril which 
lay under the purchase. 

The 1876 conference of the National Secular Society held at Leeds 
showed the growing power of the organisation, and was made notable 
by a very pleasant incident—the presentation to a miner, William 
Washington, of a silver tea-pot and some books, in recognition of a 
very noble act of self-devotion. An explosion had occurred on Dee. 6, 
1875, at Swaithe Main pit, in which 143 miners were killed ; a miner 
belonging to a neighboring pit, named William Washington, an 
Atheist, when every one was hanging back, sprang into the cage to 
descend into the pit in forlorn hope of rescue, when to descend seemed 
almost certain death. Others swiftly followed the gallant volunteer, 
but he had set the example, and it was felt by the Executive of the 
National Secular Society that his heroism deserved recognition. 
William Washington set his face against any gift to himself, so the 
subscription to a testimonial was limited to 6d., and a silver teapot was. 
presented to him for his wife and some books for his children. At 
this same conference a committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
Charles Bradlaugh, G. J. Holyoake, C. Watts, R. A. Cooper, — Gim- 
son, T. Slater, and Mrs. Besant, to draw up a fresh statement of the 
principles and objects of the National Secular Society ; it was decided 
that this statement should be submitted to the ensuing Conference, 
that the deliberation on the report of the Committee should ‘‘ be open 
to all Freethinkers, but that only those will be entitled to vote on the 
ratitication who declare their determination to enter the Society on 
the basis of the ratified constitution”. It was hoped that by this 
means various scattered and independent societies might be brought 
into union, and that the National Secular Society might be thereby 
strengthened. The committee held a very large number of meetings 
and finally decided on the following statement, which was approved 
of at the Conference held at Nottingham in 1877, and stands now as 
the “ Principles and Object of the National Secular Society ”’ :— 


‘“‘The National Secular Society has been formed to maintain the prin- 
ciples and rights of Freethought, and to direct their application to the 

ular improvement of this life. 

‘‘ By the principle of Freethought is meant the exercise of the under- 
—s upon relevant facts, and independently of penal or priestly intimi- 

tion. 
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‘* By the rights of Freethought are meant the liberty of free criticism 
for the security of truth, and the liberty of free publicity for the extension 
of truth. 


‘*Secularism relates to the present existence of man, and to actions 
the issue of which can be tested by experience. 

‘It declares that the promotion of human improvement and happiness 
is the highest duty, and that morality is to be tested by utility. 

‘*That in order to promote effectually the improvement and happiness 
of mankind, every individual of the human family ought to be well placed 
and well instructed, and that all who are of a suitable age ought to be 
usefully employed for their own and the general good. 

‘‘That human improvement and happiness cannot be effectually pro- 
moted without civil and religious liberty; and that, therefore, it is the 
duty of every individual to actively attack all barriers to equal freedom 
of thought and utterance for all, upon political, theological, and social 
subjects. 

‘** A Secularist is one who deduces his moral duties from considerations 
which pertain to this life, and who, practically recognising the above duties, 
devotes himself to the promotion of the general good. 

‘The object of the National Secular Society is to disseminate the above 
principles by every legitimate means in its power.” 


At this same Conference of Leeds was inaugurated the subscription to 
the statue to be erected in Rome to the memory of Giordano Bruno, 
burned in that city for Atheism in 1600; this resulted in the 
collection of £60. 

The Executive appointed by the Leeds Conference made great 
efforts to induce the Freethinkers of the country to work for the repeal 
of the Blasphemy Laws, and in October 1876 they issued a copy of a 
petition against those evil laws to every one of the forty branches of 
the Society. The effort proved, however, of little avail. The laws 
had not been put in force for a long time, and were regarded with 
apathy as being obsolete, and it has needed the cruel imprisonments 
inflicted by Mr. Justice North on Messrs. Foote, Ramsey, and Kemp, 
to arouse the Freethought party to a sense of their duty in the 
matter. 

The year 1877 had scarcely opened ere we found ourselves with a 
serious fight on our hands. A pamphlet written early in the present 
century by Charles Knowlton, M.D., entitled ‘‘The Fruits of Philoso- 
phy’, which had been sold unchallenged in England for nearly forty 
years, was suddenly seized at Bristol as an obscene publication. The 
book had been supplied in the ordinary course of business by Mr. 
Charles Watts, but the Bristol bookseller had altered its price, had 
inserted some indecent pictures in it, and had sold it among literature 
to which the term obscene was fairly applied. In itself, Dr. Knowl- 
ton’s work was merely a physiological treatise, and it advocated con- 
jugal prudence and parental responsibility; it argued in favor of 
early marriage, but as overlarge families among persons of limited 
incomes imply either pauperism, or lack of necessary food, clothing, 
education, and fair start in life for the children, Dr. Knowlton advo- 
cated the restriction of the number of the family within the means of 
existence, and stated the means by which this restriction should be 
carried out. On hearing of the prosecution, Mr. Watts went down to. 
Bristol, and frankly announced himself as the publisher of the book.. 
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Soon after his return to London he was arrested on the charge of having 
published an obscene book, and was duly liberated on bail. Mr. and 
Mrs. Watts, Mr. Bradlaugh, and myself met to arrange our plan of united 
action on Friday, January 12, and it was decided that Mr. Watts should 
defend the book, that a fund should at once be raised for his legal ex- 
penses, and that once more the right of publication of useful knowledge 
in a cheap form should be defended by the leaders of the Freethought 
party. After long and friendly discussion we separated with the 
plan of the campaign arranged, and it was decided that 1 should 
claim the sympathy and help of the Plymouth friends, whom I was 
to address on the following Sunday, January 14. I went down to 
Plymouth on January 13, and there received a telegram from 
Mr. Watts, saying that a change of plan had been decided on. I 
was puzzled, but none the less I appealed for help as I had promised 
to do, and a collection of £8 1s. 10d. for Mr. Watts’s Defence Fund 
was made after my evening lecture. To my horror, on returning to 
London, I found that Mr. Watts had given way before the peril of 
imprisonment, and had decided to plead guilty to the charge of 
publishing an obscene book, and to throw himself on the mercy 
of the Court, relying on his previous good character and on 
an alleged ignorance of the contents of the incriminated work. 
The latter plea we knew to be false, for Mr. Watts before going 
down to Bristol to declare himself responsible for the pamphlet 
had carefully read it and had marked all the passages which, 
being physiological, might be attacked as “obscene”. This marked 
copy he had sent to the Bristol bookseller, before he himself went to 
Bristol to attend the trial, and under these circumstances any jrctence 
of ignorance of the contents of the book was transparently inaccurate. 
Mr. Watts’ surrender, of course, upset all the arrangements we had 
agreed on; Mr. Bradlaugh and myself were prepared to stand by him 
in battle, but not in surrender. I at once returned to the Secretary of 
the Plymouth Branch the money collected for defence, not for capitula- 
tion, and Mr. Bradlaugh published the following brief statement in 
the National Reformer for January 21: 


‘* PROSECUTION OF MR. CHARLES WATTS.—Mr. Charles Watts, as most 
of our readers will have already learned, has been committed for trial at 
the Central Criminal Court for February 5th, for misdemeanor, for pub- 
lication of a work on the population question, entitled ‘‘ Fruits of Philoso- 
phy”’, by Charles Knowlton, M.D. This book has been openly published 
in England and America for more than thirty years. It was sold in England 
by James Watson, who always bore the highest repute. On James Watson’s 
retirement from business it was sold by Holyoake & Co., at Fleet Street 
House, and was afterwards sold by Mr. Austin Holyoake until the time of 
lis death; and a separate edition was, up to last week, still sold by Mr. 
Brooks, of 282 Strand, W.C. When Mr. James Watson died, Mr. Charles 
Watts bought from James Watson’s widow a Jarge quantity of stereotype 
plates, including this work. If this book is to be condemned as obscene, 
so also in my opinion must be many published by Messrs. W. H. Smnith & 
Hon, and other publishers, against whose respectability no imputation has 
been made. Such books as Darwin’s “‘ Origin of Species”? and ‘‘ Descent of 
Man” must immediately be branded as obscene, while no medical work must 
be permitted publication ; and all theological works, like those of Dulaure, 
Inman, etc., dealing with ancient creeds, must at once be suppressed. The 
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bulk of the publications of the society for the repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, together with its monthly organ, the Shield, would be equally 
liable. The issue of the greater part of classic authors, and of Lempriére, 
Shakspere, Sterne, Fielding, Richardson, Rabelais, etc., must be stopped : 
while the Bible—containing obscene passages omitted from the lectionary— 
must no longer be permitted circulation. All these contain obscenity which 
is either inserted to amuse or to instruct, and the medical work now assailed 
deals with physiological points purely to instruct and to increase the hap- 
piness of men and women. 

‘Tf the pamphlet now prosecuted had been brought to me for publica- 
tion, I should probably have declined to publish it, not because of the 
subject-matter, but because I do not like its style. If I had once published 
it, I should defend it until the very last. Here Mr. Watts and myself 
disagree in opinion ; and as heis the person chiefly concerned, it is, of course, 
right that his decision should determine what is done. He tells me that he 
thinks the pamphlet indefensible, and that he was misled in publishing it 
without examination as part of James Watson’s stock. I think it ought to 
be fought right through. Under these circumstances I can only leave Mr. 
Watts to speak for himself, as we so utterly differ in opinion on this case 
that I cease to be his proper interpreter. I have, therefore, already offered 
Mr. Watts the columns of the National Reformer, that he may put before 
the party his view of the case, which he does in another column.—C. BRAD- 
LAUGH.” 

(To be continued.) 





Che Uebular Cheory. 


By a theory is meant an explanation of phenomena, and before giving 
an account of the hypothesis known as the Nebular Theory of the 
origin of the solar system, it will be as well to state the facts which 
require explanation. 

The struggle for existence of the Copernican system with the church 
had long ceased; Galileo and Kepler had long passed away, and 
Newton, by his application of dynamical principles to planetary 
motions, had set the system on the firmest foundations in the minds of 
all. Before the time of Copernicus, that is, before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the belief of Christendom had been that the earth 
was the centre of the universe, and that the whole of the stellar worlds 
were created subservient to it. Copernicus, though he was not the first 
to do so, taught that not the earth but the sun was the centre of the 
planetary system, and that the planets revolved round the sun, and at 
the same time on their own axes. 

Into the endeavor and final failure of the Church to strangle this 
truth, it is not the province of this paper to enter. Suffice it to remark 
that the dogma of infallibility received its second great shock when, by 
the labors of Galileo and Kepler, Copernicus was proved to have been 
correct. The discovery of the true order which held throughout the 
universe gave man an incomparably greater perception of the vastness 
of nature. The earth, from the eminence of being the largest body in 
nature, was deposed, and a rank assigned her in which (comparing her 
with the new-found immensity of space, ) she was levelled to the dignity 
of a mote ina sunbeam. The stars, which had been considered to be 
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the bright heads of the nails which held the parts of the over-arching 
crystal firmament together, were now perceived in their true splendor 
as being each a glowing orb vying with our own central luminary in 
dimensions, and probably being each attended by his own family of 
worlds. 

But great as this step was, it led to another advance of equal im- 
portance, an advance against which, as usual, the Christian Church 
struggled, and was, again as usual, worsted. This new advance was the 
proposition of a theory to explain certain peculiarities, which could 
certainly not be looked upon as coincidences, observed in the motions 
and figures of the planets. 

The Solar System consists of the sun as a central body, round 

which revolve in the order in which I mention them, commencing 
with the planet nearest the sun, Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, a belt 
or zone of very small planets called Planetoids, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. The two last planets mentioned, together with 
the Planetoids, were unknown to Copernicus. But little observation 
was necessary to show that all these bodies revolved round the sun in 
a common direction, the direction being that in which the sun himself 
revolves on his axis. This in itself shows that the order which obtains 
in the Solar System was not a matter of mere chance, the result of 
fortuitous circumstances. Taken as a matter of probability, the 
chances are millions to one against this condition of things being buta 
coincidence. Manifestly there must have been some cause for this 
uniform direction of motion. It must have been the result of some 
regularly acting force. How much more must we hold to this conclu- 
sion when we consider that the axial revolutions of these bodies, more 
than two hundred and fifty in all, are all accomplished in still the same 
direction—that in which these bodies move in their orbits. Add to 
this that the whole of the planets and planetoids revolve in orbits 
which are nearly in one plane; that all the orbits are nearly circular 
(Copernicus supposed that they were quite so) ; that most of the larger 
planets have satellites whose axial and orbital motions coincide in 
direction with those of the planets; that all the larger planets have 
shapes not exactly spherical, being each a little flattened at the poles 
where their axial rotation is slowest, and bulged out at the equator 
where this movement is quickest ; and it becomes a positive certainty 
that these phenomena have had a common cause, that they are the 
result of the action of some force or forces working according to defi- 
nite laws, and that they have not been produced by a cause which 
acted in an irregular or capricious manner. One exception to the 
general laws of motion of the members of the solar system I must 
mention. It is the case of the satellites of Uranus, which revolve round 
their primary in a direction contrary to that of the motion of Uranus 
itself. Also the plane in which they revolve is inclined at a great 
angle to that in which the planet moves. This deviation from the 
general rule shows that exceptional circumstances must have occurred 
at some time or another in the past to produce the derangement. 

I have not taken into account the comets which are at present 
found as members of the solar system, because we know these bodies 
move in all directions through space, and whatever their constitution 
may be, are certainly of masses so small that one which had never 
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been in the system before might, if it came near enough to one of the 
planets, be so disturbed in its motion as to be made to revolve perma- 
nently about the sun. 

The remarkable phenomena above detailed led Laplace to pro- 
pound a theory in explanation of them. He supposed that the sun 
and planets, etc., once consisted of an impalpable haze spread through 
a spherical space, the diameter of which was many times greater than 
that of the present diameter of the orbit of the outermost body of the 
system—the planet Neptune, the diameter of whose orbit is in round 
numbers 6,000,000,000 miles. He supposed that this vast nebulous 
or cloudy mass had originally a rotation, however slight. This origi- 
nal rotation is necessary to the theory, because it is the force which 
caused the nebula ultimately to break up into a number of bodies: 
without it the cloud would have always remained one unbroken mass. 
Given this cloud-sphere with its rotation, acted on by the physical 
forces such as we now know them, and all the rest necessarily follows. 
This haze began to lose heat, which was radiated from all sides into 
space, and as it lost heat the force of gravitation caused the mass to 
become smaller by driving the particles closer together. Thus the 
mass began, as it were, to shrink in size. As this condensation went 
on the rotation of the mass in obedience to the well known law of 
gravitation became quicker and quicker. Now in a rotating spherical 
body the parts of the surface furthest from the extremities of the axis 
of rotation move most quickly; also, when anything is whirled it has 
a tendency to fly off at a tangent from the circle in which it revolves. 
This tendency is called centritugal force, or the force tending to make 
it move away from the centre. It may be perceived, if we whirl in 
the air a body tied to the end ofa string, by the pull exerted by the 
body on the hand in trying to get away fromit. This centrifugal 
force causes a revolving fluid body to flatten out in a direction per- 
pendicular to the axis of rotation, or what is the same thing, causes 
the polar (axial) diameter to shorten, and the equatorial diameter to 
lengthen. This flattening out would expose a greater surface, and the 
radiation of heat would take place more rapidly than before, being 
followed by a more rapid condensation, and a still swifter revolution. 
This would go on until the speed of revolution had reached such a 
rate that the tangential force (centrifugal tendency) at the edge would 
at last just counterbalance the effect of the force of gravity tending to 
drive the matter to the centre; and the inner portion contracting still 
more would leave this edge behind asa surrounding flat ring. Let 
us confine our attention for the present to this first ring, leaving the 
main mass to cool, contract further, revolve still more rapidly, and 
throw off other rings in succession. The matter of the ring would 
cool, and would pass from the gaseous through the liquid into the 
solid state. If the cooling was the same at every part of the ring, so 
that no portion of the matter cooled more quickly than another, the 
ring would retain its form; and on solidification it would break up 
into a number of minute solids, which in their aggregate would still 
retain their form of being a flat ring. This explains the existence of 
the rings of Saturn, which are probably not continuous, but consist of 
an immense number of small bodies, and which, from their distance 
and the minuteness of the intervals separating them, give the rings an 
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appearance of solidity. In the same way it would also explain the 
existence of the ‘‘ring of worlds”, the planetoids, between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter. 

But while it is possible that the ring might cool in this manner, it 
is improbable that there should not be a slight difference in the rate 
of cooling at different parts. If this were so the fate of the ring would 
be sealed ; for that part which cooled the most quickly would have the 
particles pressed most closely together and would be densest. This 
superior density would cause the remainder of the matter in the ring 
to gather round that point, until, instead of a ring, there would be 
one huge mass which would become spherical under the action of 
gravity. Thus we would have a planet in embryo—a molten glowing 
orb which would revolve about the central mass, and on itself, in the 
same direction as that in which it revolved when it was a ring. This 
liquid mass would in turn, and in the same manner, give birth to 
lesser bodies which would revolve round it as satellites. In this way 
Laplace accounted most simply for the marvellous uniformity observ- 
able in the solar system—the nebulous mass cooling and throwing off 
rings; the rings becoming (in most cases) planets still molten ; these 
planets in turn throwing off other rings, which aggregated into satel- 
lites, all these bodies having a common direction both of revolution 
and rotation, and all moving in nearly a common plane. The theory 
also explains the internal heat of the earth, the still glowing condition 
of Jupiter and Saturn, and the flattening of the poles of the planets. 
This last peculiarity could only have been brought about when these 
bodies were in the molten condition, and as the theory supposes them 
to have passed through that state, it satisfactorily accounts for the 
fact. 

A theory of the solar system may be arrived at in another way, by 
a method which confirms in a remarkable manner the hypothesis just 
described. It is this. The sun is at present radiating from his sur- 
face an unthinkable amount of heat, practically all of which (so far as 
we know) is wasted, only about 1-2000,000,000th of the total quantity 
being received by the whole of the planets. This amount of heat we 
may in some faint manner imagine, when we think that, if it were pro- 
duced by the combustion of coal, it would require 20 tons of that 
precious mineral burned on each square foot of the sun’s surface per 
day to make up for the heat lost by radiation. If the sun were one 
solid mass of coal, it would be entirely burnt up in a few thousand 
years. What then keeps up this heat of the sun? Clearly it cannot 
be kept up by combustion such as we know it. There is another 
theory accounting for it, and it is that immense meteoric masses are 
continually falling upon the sun, and generating fresh supplies of 
heat by the concussion. That heat may be produced in this way is an 
experimental fact, for whenever two bodies are knocked or rubbed 
together heat is produced. If a cold leaden bullet is smartly ham- 
mered it becomes sensibly warm. So that if the meteoric mass was 
sufficient in amount, the sun’s heat could be kept up in this way. 
But the quantity of matter required is so great that it is believed it 
cannot be supplied by showers of meteoric bodies. Still another way 
of generating the heat of the sun and keeping up the supply, is the 
contraction of the sun’s mass. As the sun loses heat, the particles fall 
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(under the action of gravity &c.,) closer together, and this falling 
together, just as in the case of a meteoric shower, would produce the 
heat required. 

This last is the accepted theory of the production of the sun’s heat 
and maintenance of his temperature. To effect the necessary produc- 
tion of heat, a contraction of the sun’s volume which would shorten 
his diameter 4 miles in a century is required. So that, on this theory, 
one thousand years ago the diameter of the sun was 40 miles longer 
than it is now; a million years 40,000 miles longer than now (really 
more than 40,000, for, as we go back in time, the increase in the length 
of the diameter will not vary as the time, but will increase more 
rapidly). Thus it is conceivable that at some time in the past, it 
may be millions of years ago, the sun was so large that its diameter 
was as great as that of the orbit of Mercury, that is, the planet Mer- 
cury formed part of the mass of the sun. And thus if we go suffi- 
ciently far back in time we can see that the sun once extended beyond 
the present limits of the solar system and formed a volume of a 
diameter greater than that of the orbit of Neptune, and included in 
that mass all the bodies (except the comets) now forming his family. 
Such an extension of size would mean that the sun and planets con- 
sisted of matter in the gaseous condition; which, going far enough 
back, would be the impalpable haze of the nebular hypothesis. So 
that we are driven to the nebular theory, either if we endeavor to 
explain the motions of the planetary bodies, or if we wish to account 
for the production of the sun’s heat by the most probable method, 
that of the contraction of its volume. But the reader may say: 
‘‘ very star is a sun having probably a system of planets with satel- 
lites to which it radiates life-producing force; was then every star 
with its attendant worlds evolved—for an evolution it is—from a 
nebula in the same manner as was our solar system?” Let the dis- 
coveries of Sir W. Herschel answer. Sweeping the heavens with his 
great reflector Herschel discovered in space nebulz, some of them 
appearing as pale patches of uniformly diffused light ; others brighter 
towards the centre, indicating that a certain condensation and central 
aggregation had taken place; others again with the centre glowing 
so as to shine brightly as a star, yet still shading off into the sur- 
rounding fire-mist; and finally there were the fixed stars, exhibiting 
no nebulous outline, as the culmination of the series. These different 
kinds of nebulew exhibited every gradation from a gas (as Herschel 
rightly conjectures it to be) of the greatest rarity, through interme- 
diate degrees of condensation, up to the full development, the star. 
Looking from the first to the last of the series Herschel believed what 
he saw to be a true panorama of the process the solar system had 
undergone in past time; and that what was true of the sun was true 
of every star also. 

Such then is the Nebular Theory, and such are the phenomena 
explained, and the facts which support it and, to my mind, remove it 
from the domain of supposition and constitute it a fact. But it is to 
be remembered that this hypothesis can neither be demonstrated by 
observation, nor proved by known mathematical methods; and the 
first from the nature of the case. From the vast time necessarily re- 
quired for these stupendous events to work out their full develop- 
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ment it is impossible that the human race should witness the pro- 
duction of one system in this way. But as we have seen, there are 
observable in the universe masses of nebulous matter which we have 
the strongest grounds for believing are world-systems in different 
stages of production. 

The earth, then, was not specially created less than 6,000 years 
ago, nor created at all in the true sense of the word; and the sun 
was not made after the earth and subservient to it, but was before 
the separate existence of the earth, and included it. The Nebular 
Hypothesis, and the Evolution Theory of Darwin combined, have 
destroyed the idea of special creation, (whether of worlds, or of 
organic species and individuals) and of arbitrary interference with the 
regular succession of cause and effect. From the time when the fire- 
mist first extended in space until now—a period of such immensity 
that our whole term of life, the whole time of the life of humanity or of 
the world, is to it but as the duration of a single throb of the human 
heart compared with the whole duration of human existence—there 
has been an unbroken chain of development, each phenomenon 
having its due cause, and being followed by its due effect. 

As to whence came the original haze, we do not know. ‘The 
production of the nebula no doubt has its explanation, and some 
future Herschel or Laplace may discover the principles of nebular 
development as these have shown the principles of world-architecture. 
For the present, let us not say that these things are unknowable, 
but rest content not to know, and not fall into the error of our fathers, 
who, when great mysteries were presented to their consciousness, 
postulated a still greater mystery, a God, in explanation. I, for one, 
am content not to know. Here, however, I would end, saying with 
Tyndall: ‘‘I touch a theme too great for me to handle, but which 
will assuredly be handled by the loftiest minds when you and I, like 
streaks of morning cloud, shall have melted into the infinite azure of 
the past.” L. Smaxt. 








Storm ayd Calm, 


SucH peace as is the moon’s is mine, 
Who, gazing from the flying car, 

Regard her where she dwells divine, 
So pale, so passionless, so far. 


For mind and moon as mirrors are, 
Though all around the mad winds brawl 
And through them flies the roaring car— 
Storm within storm, and peace through all. 
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Our Household Pests. 


en 
THE SPIDER. 


‘‘Ucu! that hideous, hateful insect!” exclaim some of my gentle 
readers who feel about as much antipathy towards a spider as they 
would towards a snake or a toad. And one does really feel conscious 
of a kind of revengeful sentiment upon seeing a spider pounce eagerly 
upon a struggling fly, wind him in his toils, and pierce the living 
quivering flesh with his terrible fangs. It does make one feel indig- 
nant enough to crush the victor “‘red in tooth and claw,” along with 
its victim, with somewhat of the chivalrous spirit of the errant knights 
of old whose business it was ‘“‘to ride abroad redressing human 
wrong.” But let us for the present at least accept things just as they 
are, in true optimist fashion, and extract a half hour’s entertainment 
for the readers of Our Corner from a study of these cruel spiders. 

And the first remark we make must be in the way of correction. 
‘‘That hideous, hateful insect ’‘ is not an insect at all, but a member 
of quite a different class—the class Arachnida, to which the Mites and 
Scorpions belong. We know pretty well by this time what an insect 
is, and if we examine our spider we shall find that he is not of that 
ilk at all. There are no metamorphoses in his life history; there is 
no division between head and thorax ; there is no segmentation of the 
body into rings ; there are no compound eyes; no wings; instead of six 
legs there are eight ; the breathing apparatus is not the same ; the parts 
of the mouth are formed upon a different type; and organs exist 
which have no homologues in the insects. The internal anatomy also 
is highly specialised and varies in many respects from that of insects. 

Let us examine the head of our spider first of all. We find that 
there are no antenne. We have, however, a very conspicuous pair of 
jaws, apparently answering to the mandibles of the insects, serrated 
with hard horny teeth, and terminated with a tremendous pair of 
poison-fangs. These jaws are not called mandibles, but falces, not- 
withstanding that they subserve the same purposes as the mandibles 
of insects, and are not unlike those of certain beetles in general form. 
By some entomologists these jaws are considered to be modified 
antennee, which have thus usurped the function of the true mandibles. 
In some few spiders, particularly the Mygalide, the falces move 
vertically, but in most families, that of our domestic pest included, 
they have a lateral movement as in the insects. They always termi- 
nate with the movable fang before mentioned, and its sharp point is 
perforated near its extremity with a small orifice through which a 
poisonous fluid is injected into the wound which it inflicts. The poison 
is secreted in the cephalo-thorax and passes through a duct to the 
point of the fang. 

We find, besides, a pair of maxillary jaws of very simple construc- 
tion used for mastication, and a labium or lower lip, also destitute of 
palpi. But the maxille have a pair of palps springing from their 
bases, large palpi, which enable the creature, most tenaciously, to 
retain its hold of its unlucky captives. Pierced and poisoned by those 
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falces, and held in the grip of those arms, they have slender chance of 
escape. The palpi are most curious appendages, and will greatly 
interest those who will take the trouble to examine them. They are 
certainly sexual organs, though about their special function there is 
some difference of opinion. ‘They have five joints, the last, or digital 
joint as it is called, being terminated with a serrated or pectinated 
claw in the females, but by a most remarkable assemblage of horny 
or spiny processes in the males, processes which, when quiescent, are 
folded up in a club-like form, but which become opened out by their 
numerous articulations at the sexual seasons. That they assist in the 
act of fecundation is certain, though in what precise manner is not so 
clear; but, like most sexual distinctions, they have received such 
special and strongly marked development as to be of the utmost value 
in enabling entomologists not only to determine the sex but also the 
species to which different individuals belong. 

Note also the eyes. There are eight of them arranged in two rows 
upon the top of the head, the anterior row being nearly straight, the 
posterior row curved, with the convexity directed backwards. They 
are simple eyes, single lenses, like those of the flea, but cruel and 
glittering in their aspect, black, shining, staring eyes, not pleasant to 
look upon. Our domestic spiders have the full complement of eyes, 
some species numbering only six of these organs. Here also their 
number and relative position assist the entomologist in the determina- 
tion of species. 

Again, there are no thoracic segments, but instead, quite a shield- 
like plate above and below, and from the margins of the lower or 
breast-plate spring the eight legs, which are all long, though not of 
equal length in the spiders. Of wings, or the rudiments of wings, we 
shall find 10 trace. Looking down the sides of the abdomen we shall 
discover no indications whatever of spiracles in the usual positions in 
which we look for them in the insects; we shall simply find an un- 
broken continuity of epidermis, destitute also of any trace of segmen- 
tation. Buta careful search at the base of the abdomen will disclose 
four openings arranged in two pairs, through which the creature 
respires ; no longer, however, by means of trachea, but of tracheal 
lungs. These so-called lungs, or pulmo-branchie, are composed of 
numerous lamillz or plates applied to one another like the leaves of 
a book, in a manner highly suggestive of the gills of a fish, or of a 
structure partaking of the character of lungs, gills, and trachzea; or 
they may be deemed modified trachzea, localized instead of being 
diffused. Close by, at the termination of the abdomen, we notice six 
tuft-like organs very much like teats in appearance; they are the 
external spinning apparatus of the creature. This group of tufted 
organs is very prominent, being apparent even to the naked eye, and 
when magnified it is seen to consist of four small spinners arranged in 
the form of a quadrangle, and of two large and three-jointed mammulie 
superior to the others but wider apart. Those first named are the 
spinnarets proper, the outlets of the silk vessels. When very highly 
magnified each nipple-like point is seen to be pierced with a multitude 
of small holes; and from these openings the viscous silky fluid secreted 
in glands within the abdomen, issues and becomes agglutinated to 
form a single thread. The extreme tenuity of the primary viscous 
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threads allows them to harden immediately upon exposure to the air. 
The purpose of the two superior mammule is the binding down with 
transverse lines of the threads emitted from the inferior mammula, 
by which process a compact tissue is formed. The strength of a line 
formed of several hundreds of strands is enormous, and both the 
necessity for its tensile strength, and its perfect adaptability, are evi- 
dent when one watches the spider, by suddenly closing its spinnarets, 
arresting itself in a downward course, and its comparatively large 
body hanging suspended in mid air by so minute and apparently in- 
adequate a thread. And when one remembers that a tiny spider 
whose body measures no larger than a pin’s head also possesses this 
same elaborate spinning apparatus, the excessive minuteness of each 
single strand of which its line is composed becomes almost inconceivable, 
and a fibre of common silk which is composed of but two threads 
becomes a huge cable by comparison. So strong indeed is the web 
that attempts have been made to utilise it as a substitute for silk, but 
owing to the difficulty of maintaining alive a large number of such 
pugnacious creatures as spiders, and to the extremely small quantity 
of silk produced by an individual (27,000 spiders, it is said, being 
required to furnish one pound of silk) they must be placed in the 
catalogue of industrial failures. Among other instances we may 
mention that Louis XIV possessed a pair of gloves woven from spiders’ 
web, and that M. de Orbigny bad a pair of drawers manufactured 
from the same material. There is, however, one very useful purpose 
to which spider’s webs are put, and that is to form the fine micrometer 
threads of optical instruments, thus perhaps yielding more valuable 
service to mankind than if they were manufactured into gloves and 
stockings. 

In examining our spider we cannot fail to be struck by the 
bulbous pouch-like appearance of the abdomen. It seems hugely 
distended in proportion to the rest of the body, and the stalk or 
‘peduncle’ which connects it with the cephalo-thorax appears as 
though too slight for the purpose of properly connecting the two por- 
tions. The object of this large yielding abdomen is doubtless first to 
allow of the storing up of the large fat masses which we discover upon 
dissecting a spider. The intestinal canal and the other organs are 
small, but the fat masses fill the greater portion of the abdomen. 
These form a reservoir or store of sustenance for the creature during 
its prolonged fasts of the winter months. For, though naturally vora- 
cious, it is able to sustain very lengthy periods of deprivation, since 
Mr. Blackwell relates that a female spider has been known to exist as 
long as eighteen months in a phial closely corked. Further, this enor- 
mous dilatation permits of considerable oviparous accumulation within 
its walls, and hence we find the female both much larger and stronger 
than her mate. And not only is she larger, but alas, also more fero- 
cious and pitiless, more cruel and bloodthirsty. For Arachne must 
needs be courted with caution, since she delights to slaughter the 
lovers who approach her with their caresses. Here in truth the brave 
deserve the fair, since they risk sudden death in the pursuit of their 
fickle charmers. Being crossed in love, nay even being successful 
also, too often means a race for life afterwards, in which the terrified 
lover has to throw himself out of the web which contains the lovely 
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object of his affections, and so escape an untimely reverse of fortune. 
But for this swift flight he would be made mincemeat of by the furious 
coquette—another mournful commentary upon the well-worn aphorism 
that the course of true love never did run smooth. 

The feet of the spider are curious and interesting organs when 
prepared for the microscope. They are each furnished with three 
claws, two superior larger ones curved and deeply pectinated, and a 
smaller inferior one. By means of the ‘‘combs”, as they are called, 
it is able to run nimbly along its web, while the claws permit a firm 
grip of its prey. The limbs down to their extremities, and the whole 
body, are thickly clothed with hairs and spines. Were the spider of 
any considerable size its hirsute appearance, its long curved limbs, its 
poison fangs, pendulous abdomen, and secret snares, would render it 
one of the most formidable and terrible of predatory creatures. But 
the body of the largest spider in existence is no bigger than a hen’s 
egg, while the smallest measure only =}; of an inch in length. Still, 
in tropical countries the Arachnids are sufficiently troublesome to be 
dreaded, for the bite of many species, if not actually fatal to human 
beings, is productive of much pain and fever. 

The life history of the spider is not of a very eventful character. 
Everyone must have noticed in winter and spring little pellet-like 
masses of eggs, each pellet of about the size of a pea, enveloped in a 
fluffy down in out-of-the-way holes and corners. These are the eggs 
of the Zegenaria domestica, or of Tegenaria civilis, the two species which 
make their homes beneath our roofs. From these eggs the young 
spiders, active from the first, proceed, and in the course of nine 
successive moultings of the skin (one, however, taking place within 
the egg) attain maturity. The sexes, when full grown, pair, usually 
about May or June, and after one pairing the female lays eight or 
nine successive batches of fruitful eggs at intervals, 120 to 150 ata 
time—yellowish white bodies not agglutinated together as is the case 
with many species. TZegenaria civilis lives as long as four years, and 
probably longer, for Jesse in his ‘‘Gleanings in Natural History” 
instances the case of two spiders which had lived in opposite corners 
of a drawer for thirteen years. The drawer had been used as a 
repository for soap and candles, and had been kept closed except when 
opened to put in or take out those articles. Of the two household 
species 7. domestica is the larger, being rather more than half-an-inch 
in length, and has the longer legs. In other respects they are very 
similar, though there are certain minute marks and stripings by which 
an entomologist is able to distinguish between the two. 

The spider tribes play an important part in Nature’s economy. Few 
people suspect how universal is their distribution, or how vast their 
numbers. They swarm in the trees, in the meadows, in the hedgerows, 
and in dark out-of-the-way cellars and outhouses. They run, they 
leap, they are wafted by the wind, they swim, and build habitations 
under the water, burrow and make trap-doors to the burrows; they 
lie in ambush, and by their cunning entrap the swift-winged insects. 
The entomologist finds spiders in all his hunting grounds. If he goes 
sweeping the hedges with his insect-net, the bulk of the spoil will con- 
sist of spiders of different forms and colors. Cunning, carnivorous, 
cruel, and patient, the spider is as terrible a foe to the insect as is a 
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poulp to the belated swimmer. We do not like the spider, he seems 
so remorselessly cruel. But it is not so. He occupies a place in the 
great array of living things, and is therefore presumably the most 
suitable survival out of numbers of possible forms. He is rapacious: 
do we ever find Nature-forces gentle, or moved by sentient pity? He 
devours: does not Nature torture and burn, and drown and poison? 
He is relentless: does Nature ever spare for woman’s tears, or for man’s 
yearning? He kills and destroys: does not Nature, too, destroy her 
offspring by cholera, by small-pox, by wasting consumption, by agonies 
lasting through days, and weeks, and months? No, the spider is 
kinder than those agencies which we have been taught to regard as 
the ministers of God. The poison of the spider is almost instantaneous 
in its action: would that to those who writhe in agony and apprehen- 
sion through the weary hours and days of the last struggle, Nature 
would vouchsafe some such subtle poison; some swift anodyne, by 
which life and all its crowded memories might be made to terminate 
in Euthanasia ! J. Horner. 
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To distinguish between true and false heroism—the sterling article 
and the specious counterfeit—is one of the earliest lessons which the 
teachers of sound morals strive to inculcate. Nothing is more import- 
ant to the moral welfare of a people than a correct appreciation of 
virtue, just as nothing is more destructive of its moral tone than the 
foolish, if fashionable, adulation of success independently of merit. 
What is a hero or a heroine? is a question to which people have 
always a ready answer, coupled with a host of names which the ill- 
instructed judgment of past generations, or the inherited prejudices of 
the present one, have admitted to the title; but there is, happily, a 
school growing up in our midst which realises the great fact that men 
and women who would earn the commendation of the human race, 
must be judged by their aims no less than by their performances ; or, 
in other words, that heroism is to be valued for the sake of the cause 
which evokes it rather than for the splendor of its deeds. It may be 
long before the influence of this school becomes so manifest as to arrest 
the snobbish worship which mere success can always command; but it 
is silently at work, and the effects of its instillations are not invisible 
to those who seek for them. For our own part, we cordially weleome 
a tribute to real heroism wherever it may be raised, and such a tribute 
is the monument lately erected on the scene of her triumphs to one of 
the greatest women that France has produced—great not in intellec- 
tual endowments, but in the purity of her self-devotion to a noble 
cause, and in the heroic constancy with which, in a gloomy and super- 
stitious age, she fulfilled the mission she had assumed. 

In the dark and dismal epoch of French history which preceded the 
Renaissance, bountifully distinguished as it was like the history of all 
other countries for heroes of the baleful or meretricious type, there 
appears no grander and nobler figure than that of the peasant’s 
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daughter, the shepherdess of Domrémi, who at the age of seventeen 
achieved so much for French nationality, and but for the frustrations 
of faction, jealousy, and ignorance, would have done so much more. 
Jeanne Dare [or, as our historians call her, Joan of Arc, for some 
reason certainly not obvious | has on the whole had but meagre justice 
meted out to her by English annalists. It is possible, though at this 
distance of time hardly probable, that the same sentiment of patriotism 
which causes Frenchmen to revere her memory, may excite in our own 
chroniclers some jealousy of her powers, which were exerted to the 
detriment of our own countrymen. At any rate, the customary record 
of her life and her martyrdom—which takes no account of her suffer- 
ings and her insuperable difficulties—is incomplete ; and even after the 
lapse of four centuries, we who owe so much to and gladly honor 
those who have struggled for our valued independence, can afford to 
join in the tardy recognition of one who, in her own fashion, and 
according to her lights, strove so gallantly and so well for the people 
to whom she belonged. In one of the most brilliant of his attractive 
essays, Macaulay denounces with unanswerable force the prevalent 
folly of measuring the conspicuous characters of one generation by the 
standard of another, and truly nothing could be more absurd than to 
censure the chivalrous French girl for her superstition. She believed 
in the right divine of monarchs as many of superior culture and more 
exalted pretensions have done since, she conceived the splendid 
patriotism which controlled and inspired her to be the voice of deity 
within her, as others with far less excuse for their infatuation do still. 
But in some respects she was superior, ignorant and untaught as she 
was, to the infantile credulity of her epoch. When she was asked by 
the doctors of the University of Paris if she believed in God she told 
them that her belief was more practical than theirs, and when they 
demanded of her such an evidence of her mission as was centuries 
before required of the Galilean enthusiast, she assured them that she 
could show miracles enough if they would provide her with good 
soldiers to raise the siege of Orleans, and re-establish French nation- 
ality. Readers of newspapers are well aware that even at the present 
day there exists an amount of ignorant superstition which is worse 
than any of the follies attributed to Jeanne. In generous resolution, 
pure and single-minded patriotism, sublime self-devotion, she excelled 
all that had gone before her. If her patriotism was blemished by her 
adulation of monarchy, her epoch and her surroundings were fatal to 
any higher conception of national greatness. Her first object was to 
secure the coronation of the king, because in the purer days of elective 
monarclfy the ceremonial was the expression of national unanimity 
under a chosen leader, and her watchful intelligence taught her that 
union was what her distracted country most required. Her second 
object was to expel the invader from French soil, and as redemption 
by a virgin was vulgarly supposed to have been prophesied by the 
Celtic seer, Merlin, she with the inspiration of patriotism personified 
the idea for the benefit of her race. How pitiably she was deceived in 
the monarch whom, in the glades of Domrémi, she had imagined 
to be comparable to Charlemagne or Saint Louis, is perhaps not 
sufficiently appreciated ; but such appreciation is essential to a correct 
estimate of her worth, and also to a right understanding of the marvel- 
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lous influence which she exerted in spite of opposition, neglect, and 
sinister intrigue in all around her. 

The condition of France just prior to the appearance of Jeanne 
Dare was deplorable, the most desperate feature of the case being that 
civil dissensions were not less menacing to the life of the nation than 
the sword of the foreigner. The whole of Normandy, the hereditary 
appanage of the English kings, the north-east coast, including Calais 
and Boulogne, the whole of Poitou and Guienne, the vast tract 
watered by the Garonne and its tributaries, and the country on the 
French side of the Pyrenees, were in English hands, the prize of 
conquest or the reward of successful intrigue. What India is to the 
England of to-day France had become to the England of the fifteenth 
century under the feeble monarchs who misgoverned her. The native 
troops, which should have been opposing the invasion of the north 
and west, were engaged in fighting the turbulent Burgundians, whose 
dukes had done more to assist foreign conquest by their perfidy and 
unnatural enmity than all the vices and military defects of Charles VII. 
and his predecessors. The dukes of both Burgundy and Brittany— 
territories covering a very large portion of the best soil of France— 
were alternately in overt or covert league with the national enemy, 
and the followers of the scions of the royal house were engaged with 
the adherents of the detestable Bernard D’Armagnac in plundering 
the people, whilst the English subjugated them. By the treaty of 
Troies the invertebrate and imbecile Charles VI. bequeathed the throne 
of Charlemagne and of Charles Martel to Henry V., but both monarchs 
having been happily removed fromthe scene, Charles VII., a worthy de- 
scendant of his father, assumed the title of king, and feebly simulated 
the character of a monarch in the attenuated domain left to him between 
the forces of the English general on the one hand and the intriguing 
enemies of his house on the other. Orleans, Chartres, and all the 
chief towns of central France were in the hands of the Duke of 
Bedford, despite the fitful efforts of the French forces, seconded by their 
gallant Scotch auxiliaries, to dislodge him ; and the people, robbed by 
predatory bands which scoured the country for subsistence, oppressed 
by all parties alike, and distracted by perpetual strife, looked in vain 
for a leader who should fulfil the noble destiny of restoring to them 
the nationality they had lost. 

If Jeanne Dare had been free to carry out her patriotic designs, 
her achievements, remarkable as they were, would have been as 
complete as, in the wildest hour of her imaginings, she had portrayed 
them, but she was thwarted by jealousy and by mean intrigue, which, 
common as they are in the history of every good and honest purpose, 
need to be mercilessly brought to light whenever a correct estimate 
of the good work done is to be obtained. The measure of Jeanne’s 
merits was the measure of her efforts and her sufferings, in the course 
of which the recapture of Orleans was but a brilliant episode. Her 
brief history commenced on 13th February, 1429, when, with the 
permission of Baudricourt, the Governor of Vaucoleurs, she left her 
hamlet to seek an interview with the King; and terminated on 30th 
May, 1431, when she expiated in the flames in the market place at 
Rouen the crime of a pure and exalted patriotism. From the first 
moment of her arrival at the Court she became a victim to the self- 
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seeking conspiracy which paralysed the efforts of her enthusiasm, and 
ultimately compassed her ruin. The King’s favorite, De la Trémville, 
and the Chancellor De Chartres, Archbishop of Rheims, discerned in 
the young heroine an influence hostile to their ascendency. Their 
object was not the salvation of France, but the acquisition of virtual 
sovereignty over the contracted area which their royal puppet still 
claimed to rule. To her shrewdness in identifying the king through 
the disguise which he had assumed, to the marvellous dignity of her 
bearing and the noble elevation of her ideas, the simple shepherdess 
owed the recognition which, in spite of the malign influence against 
her, she contrived to secure. Sent to Poitiers for examination by the 
doctors of the University, who were deeply prejudiced against her 
because she had dared to act independently of the Church, she both 
confounded and convinced them, and extracted so much sympathy 
from the more yielding spirits amongst them that they prevailed upon 
the obsessed monarch to authorise the expedition against the city of 
Orleans which she was so anxious to lead. Having purged the force 
under her control from the unwholesome elements which are 
peculiar to no age or race, and infused into it a large measure of the 
lofty moral tone which inspired her, she appeared before Orleans on 
4th May, 1429, and, by her example and heroism, ensured its capture 
by assault a few days after her arrival. Troops, which at the odds of 
four to one had been accustomed to scatter the large feudal armies of 
the French kings, were driven headlong from the city, leaving their 
sick and wounded behind them, by the sustained energy of a small 
army of patriots under the leadership of a single heroic girl! This 
was a miraculous evidence of her mission, which the University of 
Paris for a time consented to accept. Jeanne, however, had set her 
heart upon the coronation of the King at Rheims. This was the first 

oint in her programme, and here the enmity of the intriguers assailed 

er. Every possible delay was opposed to the project by the men 
who dreaded the influence she had won, and who were determined, if 
they could obstruct it, that the seal should not be set to her popularity 
by so striking a manifestation of her power. La Trémville exerted 
himself to deprive her of reinforcements at the moment when they 
were necessary to the consummation of her success. Yet victory 
followed victory, and in two campaigns of eight days each the English 
army was completely annihilated, and its most illustrious general, the 
Earl of Talbot, was a prisoner. Nevertheless, so energetically did the 
two arch-confederates of the Court co-operate against her that it was 
only in response to the peremptory summons of the army itself that 
the King was allowed to go to Rheims. Several towns strongly 
occupied by Anglo-Burgundian garrisons lay on the route, and the 
patriot force was without money, provisions, or siege material. At 
Troies the intriguers urged the purposeless monarch to desert the 
savior of his kingdom, but here Jeanne’s brilliant success in storming 
the town, despite all obstacles, for the moment circumvented them, 
and on the eighteenth day of the journey the coronation was effected. 
From that hour Charles VII. was no longer a mere tool in the hands 
of La Trémville and the Archbishop, but was alternately an active and 
passive enemy of the heroine whose sole object was to restore to him the 
dominions of his fathers. He felt that he was second to Jeanne, and that 
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her figure stood before his in popular regard. This subordination, 
involuntary as far as Jeanne was concerned, was more than his weak 
pride could bear, and his resentment against her to whom he literally 
owed his crown had but the effect of retarding the triumph which 
Jeanne’s prowess and ability were competent immediately to secure. 
The Duke of Burgundy, animated by the same jealous sentiment, had 
allied himself with her enemies from the first, and assisted the Duke 
of Bedford to hold Paris against her, whilst the King, by his sullen 
procrastinations, effectually impeded the onward march of the troops, 
whom he commanded though he could not lead, until the capital had 
been rendered almost impregnable. Conscious as she was, poor girl, 
of the sympathy and attachment of the people, she had to endure in 
the camp of the wretched monarch pangs of cruel disappointment at 
the delays imposed upon her, and she had abundant time to deplore 
the contemptible ingratitude with which her devotion was repaid. But 
the full measure of that ingratitude she had not yet felt. In the 
hour of her peril she was to realise its depth and power. 
Frank R. Tuomas. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Son of the morning! who long ago 

Lit up my life with your glamor so; 

Changing the past to a land of dream, 

Where sorrow gathered a silver gleam, 

And lingering love seemed to lose its fire 

In the glow of a nameless, new desire ; 

Till life itself seemed a lesser thing 

Than the melody that you made it sing— 

You who transfigured all for me 

In the radiance of strange harmony, 

Till with all the world I grew content, 

As at very worst but a kindly tent 

Screening me from a blaze of blue 

Too intense to live in—here come you 

Breaking my heart with a chord or two! 
M. J. R. 
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I was very wrong when I wrote last month about the rejection of the 
Franchise Bill by the Lords, for even before my words were well through 
the press the political scene had suddenly changed. The unforeseen had 
happened. The Conservatives said they would not give way, and Mr. 
Gladstone therefore surrendered. It is urged that what Mr. Gladstone did 
was to show tact, and that this tact insured larger results of polical reform, 
at any rate more immediately, than could otherwise have been secured. 
The real truth is that Mr. Gladstone was unprepared to head the popular 
movement he had aroused against the Lords, and probably Lord Salisbury 
and some of the wiser peers were a little startled at the distinctness and 
almost unanimity of expression of public opinion. So the leading Tories 
and the leading Liberals have met to see whether the Radical tide setting so 
strongly against the peers may be diverted if it may not be stemmed. On the 
whole the result is not unsatisfactory: a great step is taken in enlargement 
of the electoral roll, and many changes are made for the better in the distri- 
bution of political power. The measures together make a solid, if not 
a lasting, step in reform. 1832 endured until 1867; 1867 has lasted until 
1884-5. It may not be too much to hope to see complete citizen franchise 
and equal electoral districts before the present century closes. 


THE attempt in Ireland to destroy Mr. Hussey’s house, and the general 
need in many districts for continued police protection against outrage, shows 
how far yet from complete solution is the Irish problem, though it is to be 
hoped that the concession of equal political rights to the inhabitants of the 
sister country with those enjoyed by the natives of Scotland and Wales will, 
with the influence of the new land law, tend to a better state of things. 


WE are spending money in an expedition to Bechuanaland, which is 
useless unless we intend to steal more territory, but which is the natural 
outgrowth of the series of criminal blunders consequent on the policy of 
Sir Bartle Frere. We attacked the Zulus with whom we had no quarrel; 
we annexed the Transvaal to which we had no right. We have broken the 
Zulu power, and mixed ourselves in a series of unjustifiable procedures 
against various South African tribes. 


LorD Wolseley’s troops are nearing Khartoum, at present without other 
hindrance than the difficulties of the country; and General Gordon still 
holds out at Khartoum. Public attention, turned on the military expedition 
up the Nile, is diverted from the growing financial and other responsibilities 
which are crowding on us at Cairo. The recent action of the Russian and 
German Governments as to the financial interference of England serves as 
warning that we may have to bear more Egyptian burdens, to be discharged 
out of English taxpayers’ pockets, unless indeed we are prepared to risk 
war in which more serious foes than the Mahdi may have to be encountered. 


AGAINST the express wish of Prince Bismarck the German Parliament 
has decided in favor of payment of its members. The man of ‘‘ blood and 
iron” will have nothing, so far as he can help, of constitutional monarchy. 
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For him Parliamentary government is not monarchical government, and he 
will have none of it. But the German Reichstag exists, and in it the Socia- 
list Democracy is a growing force. Prince Bismarck may find that itis more 
easy to crush foreign powers by war or menace than it is to annihilate 
constitutional right within the German lines. 


In Paris there has been enough, and indeed too much, of outward sign 
of the discontent arising from continued hunger; enough at any rate to 
give cause for serious disquietude. Bread being already too dear, the French 
Ministry are said to have decided on increasing the duty on corn. Mon- 
seigneur Freppel, the Catholic Bishop of Angers, has spoken and voted in 
favor of the expeditions to Tonquin and Madagascar. The Roman and Pro- 
testant episcopate in France and England both agree in supporting war. 
Peace prospects seem more remote so far as China is concerned. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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M. CLERMONT GANNEAU is publishing an interesting book entitled, ‘‘ Les 
Fraudes Archéologiques en Palestine”. This volume contains a full account 
of the false Moabite potteries of Berlin, of Shapira’s Deuteronomy, and of 
different spurious monuments of Palestine and Phoenicia. 


Dr. Srarr, of Philadelphia, has constructed a portable storage battery 
on the Planté system, which is 3} inches long by 23 wide. It is said to 
maintain a two-candle incandescent lamp for an hour. It consists of 
V-shaped plates of lead packed one within the other, with finely divided 
metallic lead between them. 


A COLLECTION of papers of historical interest has been discovered under 
« beam in Carlisle Cathedral, by some workmen engaged in doing repairs. 
The documents, some of which are dated 1642-43, were handed to the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral. 


MM. H. For and Ep. TAaraAsin have communicated to the Academy of 
Sciences the results of their experiments to determine the depth to which 
sunlight penetrates the waters of the Lake of Geneva. They conclude that 
the sunlight of August and September reaches a depth of rather more than 
170 métres, the luminous effect at this distance being equal to that of a 
clear night without moonlight. 


AN observatory in a coal-mine is something new. This queer sub- 
terranean affair is to be created in Japan, under the superintendence of 
Professor Milne, of the Tokio University. The object of study is to be the 
possible connexion between earthquakes and meteorological changes. 

AN attempt has been made to utilise the force of Niagara in connexion 
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with electro-motor machines, and the experiment is said to have been suc- 
cessful, but no details have as yet reached this country. 





A ParisrAn lady has such faith in Dr. Pasteur’s theories on hydrophobia 
that she has offered herself for experiment. She is prepared to be vaccinated 
and then to be bitten by a mad dog. O woman, great is thy faith! M. 
Pasteur has declined his would-be subject, but the lady urges him to make 
the experiment in the interest of science. 





THERE are no less than four thousand persons in Leicester who have 
refused to allow their children to be vaccinated. They are all to be prose- 
cuted! I wish there were four thousand such in every town. The Com- 
pulsory Vaccination Acts would soon become a dead letter. 





From New Year’s Day, 1885, the hours 1 to 12 p.m. disappear. 1 p.m. 
is to be 13, 2 p.m. is to be 14, and so on, Guests will be invited to dinner 


at 20 o’clock, and carriages at the theatres will be ordered at 23. 





THE month’s obituary includes: R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, geologist ; 
James Buckman, Professor of Natural Science in the Agricultural College, 
Cirencester; Professor Kélbe, of Leipzig, the celebrated chemist who suc- 
ceeded Bunsen at Marburg; August W. Thienemann, President of the 
German Society for the Protection of Birds; M. Quet, the well-known 
French physicist; Sir Alexander Grant, Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh; Prof. von Vierodt, the famous Tiibingen physiologist ; Dr. A. 
Voelcker, the eminent agricultural chemist. ANNIE BESANT. 











‘“THE Brownine Society.” The dramatic poem ‘“ In a Balcony”, by,Mr. 
Robert Browning, was produced in stage form by the members of the 
Browning Society at their annual entertainment. This production was 
intended to do more than entertain; its mission was to impress scoffers and 
convince heretics that Mr. Browning is a great dramatic writer. I fear 
that as a result, so far as those not of the ‘‘Inner Brotherhood” were con- 
cerned, doubts were strengthened into certainties. There are dramatic 
possibilities in the story of ‘“‘In a Balcony” sufficient to produce a good 
play, but Mr. Browning has utilized them only so far as to produce a psycho- 
logical and metaphysical poem of some dramatic power suitable for the 
study but not for the stage. Even as a poem I should not reckon the work 
among Mr. Browning’s finest efforts, and I doubt the wisdom of his pro- 
fessional admirers in selecting this particular drama wherewith to challenge 
public opinion. 

The Dramatis Persone are but three. Norbert, a youthful prime minister ; 
the Queen; Constance, ycung and lovely, a dependent on the Queen, whose 
relative she is. Norbert loves Constance, and has entered the Queen’s service 
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to benear her. He has served his royal mistress well, and has, at the open- 
ing of the poem, just secured for her another crown. Amid the festivities 
celebrating the event he obtains an opportunity for an interview with 
Constance, and urges that the favorable moment has come to ask the Queen’s 
permission for their marriage. Constance entreats him to wait, or at all events 
not to make direct confession of his love. The Queen, she reminds him, 
has looked upon all his services as done for her sake alone. Norbert agrees 
to make his proposal in such a form that the Queen shall think his main 
object is to connect himself more closely with her. Unfortunately he over 
acts the part and the Queen imagines that at last—having lived for fifty 
years amid a mere show of devotion—she is offered love for herself. In a 
transport of delight she hastens to tell Constance of her joy. She declares 
that she will dissolve her own marriage, which was merely a formal contract, 
devote the remainder of her life to Norbert, and make him forget her age and 
unattractiveness by the strength of her devotion. Constance, moved by the 
sight of the Queen’s uncontrolled passion, in an impulse of grateful affection 
determines to waive her own claim. She meets Norbert again, and before 
she has time to make him understand her position their dialogue is inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the Queen. Through the following scene, Con- 
stance tries unsuccessfully to induce Norbert to make an offer of love to the 
Queen. At first mystified, and then indignant, he warmly declares that his 
love belongs to Constance alone. The Queen retires, maintaining a silence 
that bodes ill for the lovers. The characters are all addicted to long un- 
broken speeches of philosophical reasoning, of the kind least effective on the 
stage. Constance is especially burdened in this respect, and it was inevitable 
that the profane idea should occur that in real life she would be a terrible 
bore. Action of any kind is almost an impossibility. Constance was played 
by Miss Alma Murray, who did all that was possible to surmount the diffi- 
culties of the part. Her voice and gesture were good, while the grace and 
picturesqueness of her dress and appearance left little to be desired. Miss 
Gerstenberg, as the Queen, was not successful. Her assumed voice was 
unpleasant and her acting wholly lacking in dignity. Itis doubtful whether 
any actor could invest Norbert with an interesting personality ; Mr. Philip 
Beck failed entirely to give even a passable representation. His impersona- 
tion was dreary and monotonous almost throughout, and his sole declama- 
tory effort, occurring where Constance offers to resign him to the Queen, 
struck me as an artistic mistake. 

Both actors and audience suffered from the unsuitability of Princes’ Hall 
for any dramatic performance. The hall is long and narrow, ill-constructed 
for the transmission of sound. In a piece full of subtle reasoning and with 
so little room for action, it was especially important for the audience to hear 
clearly every word, to catch every inflexion of the voice, and this was not 
possible farther from the stage than the first twelve rows of seats. 

The dramatic performance was followed by music, under the direction of 
Mr. Edwin Bending. Some of this was interesting and fairly well executed. 
The ‘‘ Mutual Admiration” basis of the society was, however, painfully 
evident. The programme announces ‘‘all the numbers in the concert (ex- 
cepting No. 10) have been composed expressly for the BROWNING Society.” 
Add to this fact that as a rule the composers either sang or played their 
own compositions, and it will then be readily understood that the verdict so 
often passed on amateur theatricals—‘‘the performers have the best of it” — 
could be applied to the concert. The No. 10 referred to in the programme 
was a really admirable setting of ‘‘Cavalier Tunes” by Dr. Villiers Stanford. 


‘““THe SATURDAY AND MonDAY PoPpuLaR Concerts.” Lovers of good 
music and of performances little short of perfection have been accustomed 
for more than twenty years to look forward to the winter season of Popular 
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Concerts at St. James’ Hall. Under the directorship of Mr. Chappell they 
have usually completely satisfied the desire for the best music, given by the 
best performers attainable, at popular prices. For some reason the former 
high standard of excellence has not been maintained this year. Although 
the first half of the season has come to an end, no important novelty has 
been produced, and no pianist of the first rank save Mr. Charles Hallé has 
delighted us. Mdlle. Kleeberg plays well, has some originality and a clear 
crisp touch, and is entitled to a hearing; Miss Zimmerman, too, is fairly 
good, but Mdlle. Marie Fromm is at present nothing more than a well- 
trained intelligent performer who may become a good pianiste, but whose 
laurels have yet to be won. Frequenters of the ‘‘ Populars”” ask for some- 
thing more than this. Spoilt possibly by having been given so much that 
is good, they resent having week after week a programme without novelty, 
and, still worse, not providing—with the exception of Beethoven’s Septet— 
the finest works of the old masters, that are after all dearest to the hearts of 
the particular audiences that were wont to crowd to the doors of St. James’ 
Hall, long before the time of opening. I say wont to crowd, for the general 
discontent is shown by the unfamiliar spectacle of a half-empty orchestra 
and gallery, parts of the hall normally filled to overflowing. It is to be 
hoped that in the after-Christmas season we shall have improvement. 


As typical examples of the worst and best concerts given in the series just 
finished may be taken those given on Saturday, November 29th, and on 
Monday, December Sth. On the Saturday, the opening quartet was by Mr. 
Mackenzie of ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” fame. It was a second performance at 
these concerts. Why there was ever a first isa mystery. A long compo- 
sition of slight merit, that not even the admirable playing of Mr. Charles 
Hallé, Mdme. Norman Neruda, MM. Strauss and Piatti could render 
attractive. ‘‘The Papillons” by Schumann, a pianoforte solo, given for 
the first time, had little to recommend its introduction. ‘‘The Papillons” 
are tone movements without any special artistic merit. The ‘series’? was 
played by Mr. Hallé with his habitual neatness of execution. No. 1. of the 
Rasoumowsky Quartets brought to a close one of the least interesting 
Saturday Concerts I have ever attended. The Monday Concert offered a 
more attractive programme. Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E flat (posthumous) 
is an interesting and truly wonderful work, considering that the composer 
wrote it when he was only fourteen. The bright and graceful minuet and 
trio, and the fugue in the finale are the most noticeable features. Mr. 
Charles Hallé was the soloist and played Beethoven’s Sonata in E minor 
(Op. 90). The lack of an Adagio renders this sonata somewhat deficient in 
interest. Mr. Hallé played with the usual perfect accuracy and skill that 
have placed him deservedly among the foremost pianists of the day. As a 
matter of personal taste he does not wholly satisfy me as a soloist; his per- 
formance always makes me feel 


“The little more, and how much it is, 
And the little less, and what worlds away.” 


Mr. Hallé was rapturously applauded, and gave as an encore the Allegretto 
from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3. Brahms’ trio in C major (Op. 87) 
was most enjoyable. Beautiful, and at times powerful in composition, it 
was admirably given by Mdme. Neruda, Mr. Hallé, and M. Piatti. The 
programme concluded with a charming performance of Beethoven’s piano 
and violin sonata (Op. 23) by Mdme. Neruda and Mr. Hallé. This sonata 
is singularly light and playful: there is scarcely a serious phrase in the 
whole piece. Not that the work is frivolous or shallow, but the tone is in 
striking contrast with the prevailing spirit of his compositions. 
ELIZABETH CRACKNELL, 
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JANUARY. 


THIs month we enter upon the third year of communication with our 
readers; and we trust that the year just closed has been a pleasant and 
prosperous one to all concerned in the pursuit of which we treat. Our 
task is a sort of ‘‘ Montagne Russe”. The impetus derived from the de- 
scent of 1884 should carry us up the ascent of 1885. We are thankful it 
is so, and that on our first appearance in this Our (Gardening) Corner in 
the new year, we can hail our readers cheerily, thanking them for what 
we believe has been their favorable consideration of our past efforts; 
trust in the same in the future will help to make our task an easy one, 
and give a charm to our daily pursuit. Wishful as we are to be useful 
to all and to stand well with all, and in our mind’s eye seeing all our 
friends, we desire to wish them heartily 


‘“*A Happy NEw YEAR!”’ 


In our paper for October last we gave a few hints on the subject of 
potting plants, and at the conclusion promised to revert to the subject 
and take up other points which want of space precluded our entering 
upon on that occasion. Taking the subject up here, where we left off, 
we wish first to point out a matter of great consideration in this con- 
nexion, viz., the character of the soil most suitable for plants growing 
under circumstances so artificial and circumscribed, with their roots cramped 
into pots, and requiring to be continually supplied with water to keep them 
in health; this, where the roots are so completely shut in, must be 
carefully attended to, and not so copiously that the salts and nutri- 
mental qualities of the soil should get washed out, carried away in the 
superfluous water passing through the drainage. A very common and 
fatal error we have seen among cottagers and amateurs is that of making 
choice of inert and finely-pulverised soil for potting with. We have seen 
a heap made of the finely-pulverised soil cast up by the mole employed 
for potting. No choice could very well be worse. The use of such soil 
in conjunction with insufficient drainage is, in our opinion, a more prolific 
cause of debility and death to pot-plants in the collections of cottagers 
and amateurs than any other that can be named. To pot plants into any 
soil that is entirely destitute of fibry or organic matter, and at the same 
time to neglect thorough drainage, is to take the most certain, sure, and 
shortest way to reduce a plant, however vigorous and hardy, to a state of 
debility, inaction, and premature decline. To expect plants to thrive in 
pots filled with such soil is as reasonable as it would be to expect pigs 
to feed and fatten with their troughs filled with empty husks. Such soil 
is destitute to a great extent of all those elements that go to form the food 
of plants, but were this its only fault, it might be made up by the appli- 
cation of stimulants in a liquid form, as Falstaff declares sherry developed 
the gifts of his friend ‘‘ Prince Hal”: 

‘‘Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is valiant: for the cold blood he did 
naturally inherit of his father, he hath—like lean, sterile, and bare land—manured, 
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husbanded, and tilled with excellent endeavor of drinking good and good store of 
fertile sherris, that he is become very hot and valiant.’’ 


But Shakspere, in the course of the play, shows the valiant Hal to have 
had inherent “‘ grit” in him, which the ‘“‘sherris” could act wpon and stimu- 
late; but such soil as we are describing has no ‘“ grit’ on which a stimulant 
could act, so that no ‘‘ excellent endeavor of drinking” on the part of a 
plant stuck in it could make it flourish, or ‘‘ become very hot and valiant’’. 
The mechanical condition of such soil puts it at variance with the require- 
ments of a healthy piant, even when acted upon by any quantity or quality 
of what to it should be like ‘‘ good and good store of tertile sherris”—a 
good, health-giving, liquid manure. What is required is organic or turfy 
matter, which, as it gradually decomposes, not only affords food to the plant, 
but at the same time affords a root-medium which freely admits the whole- 
some, sweetening influence of the atmosphere, and has the power of absorb- 
ing therefrom the essential gases so necessary to the well-being of plants. 
A plant potted in finely pulverised soil, or rather dust, entirely destitute of 
fibry particles, forms—especially after frequent waterings—a close, hard body 
impervious to the chemical action of the air, and in such a medium young 
roots, if they are ever formed in a healthy condition at all, are most difficult 
to keep alive. <A body of soil of such a texture, if wetted with water in 
which there is a sediment, soon becomes so solid that no tender plant can 
root or thrive in it. The soil most suitable for the growth of plants in pots 
should contain a large proportion of decomposing fibry matter, such as the 
roots and herbage of an old pasturage. Any one who has access to an old 
pasturage that has lain for say, 30 or 40 years in grass, and on which sheep 
and cows have for that period grazed, and can cut from its surface the turf 
about three inches in thickness, to be laid up in a heap for about six months 
to rot and mellow, will have in such a heap, soil of the most suitable kind 
for plants in pots. The fibry matter which such soil contains not only pre- 
sents in its gradual decomposition the constituent elements which form the 
chief food of plants, but prevents at the same time the soil from becoming 
hard and soured, and has besides the power of absorbing from the atmos- 
phere ammonia and other gases so necessary to the well-being of plants. 
In taking it from the heap to the potting bench, chop it up with the spade, 
or break it up with the hands, preserving all the fibre in it. Do not sift it 
fine or pass it through a riddle, except for use in small pots for young 
sucklings, or other tender plants. Soil of this fibry description, fresh and 
open, should form the body of all mixtures for potting with. Manurial 
substances such as leaf mould and rotted cow-dung can be added to such a 
staple with safety in the case of plants that delight in grosser feeding. A 
portion of sand may be usefully added in the case of almost all sorts of plants 
—some requiring more, some less—the quantity should be regulated by the 
character of the roots the plants make. Such plants as Heath, Azaleas, 
Epacris, and the generality of New Holland plants, which make hair-like 
roots, require more sandy soil than others—such as Camelias and Oranges, 
which make strong crow-quill-like roots. The former plants, too, require 
more of a peaty than a loamy soil, but in all cases there should be a large 
amount of fibry matter. When potting with any soil, it is best to use it 
in a semi-dry rather than in a wet state, as when used wet it is apt to be- 
come compressed and ill-conditioned. We urge the importance of attention 
to thorough drainage, for no matter what sort of soil may be used, if the 
pots are not well drained, it is impossible for plants to thrive. A six-inch 
pot should never have less than an inch-and-a-half of finely broken pot- 
sherd over the crock with which the hole in the bottom should be covered. 
Pots should be scrupulously clean and quite dry when used. If they have 
been in use previously wash them before putting a fresh plant into them. 


W. ELDER. 
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Mr. Forster’s lecture on the ‘‘ Land Question”! may be usefully distributed 
among the workers. It has been delivered at various London working men’s 
clubs, and is now issued in pamphlet form. 


The very useful Association for obtaining open spaces in London for 
gardens and playgrounds issues its second Annual Report.? We wish it 
SUCCESS. 

The translation by Mr. H. L. Breekstad of Mrs. Anne C. Edgren’s play 
‘*True Women’”’,® which appeared in the three last numbers of this magazine, 
is now published separately through Mr. French. It is thus brought directly 
in the way of the dramatic profession, and rendered easy of circulation by 
those who on reading it in these pages were impressed by its singular truth 
to nature, its ethical i importance, and its superiority to the hackneyed devices 
and improbable complications of theatrical plot, exemplified in almost all 
contemporary drama. Our only fear is that it may be found to be too much 
above the level of dramatic culture prevailing in this country. 
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Anecdotes, 
—_—————— 


Aw old minister in Perth, in discoursing from some text in which the 
word ‘‘ follow” occurred, informed his audience that he would speak of four 
different kinds of followers. ‘* First’, said he, ‘‘ my friends, there are 
followers ahint; secondly, there are followers afore; thirdly, there are 


1 «Tand and Labor.’”? By J. Forster. London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. 

2 Second Annual Report of the Metropolitan Public Garden, etc. Association. 
London: 83, Lancaster Gate, W. 

3 «True Women.’’ A Play in Three Acts. By Mrs. Anne C. Edgren. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by H. L. Breekstad. Authorised edition. London: Samuel 
French, 89, Strand. 
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followers cheekie for chow and sidie by sidie; and last o’ a’, there are 
followers that stand stanestill ’’. 





A GoopD story is told of the Bishop of Atlanta, Georgia. He recently 
addressed a large assembly of Sunday-school children, and wound up by 
asking in a very paternal and condescending way: ‘‘ And now, is there 
a-a-n-y little boy or a-a-n-y little girl who would like to ask me a 
question?” After a pause he repeated the question: ‘‘Is there a-a-n-y 
little boy or a-a-n-y little girl who would like to ask me a question?” <A 
little shrill voice called out: ‘‘ Please, sir, why did the angels walk up and 
down Jacob’s ladder when they had wings?” ‘‘Oh, ah, yes, I see’’, said 
the Bishop ; “‘ and now is there a-a-n-y little boy or a-a-n-y little girl who 
would like to answer little Mary’s question ?” 





CANNIBAL KING (to missionary): ‘I think that the best thing I can do 
is to eat you.” Missionary (in earnest protest): ‘‘I do not agree with you, 
sir.” Cannibal King: ‘‘ Well, I musn’t eat anything that doesn’t agree 
with me.” 


THERE was an old invalid on Tweedside who was tended by a faithful 
Abigail. Like many frail persons, he was always anticipating his speedy 
demise. ‘I’m thinkin’, Nancy’’, he said one day, ‘that it canna be lang 
noo. I feel as if this verra nicht the end wud cam.” “Indeed, laird”, 
said the attendant, ‘‘if it were the Lord’s will it wud be real convenient, 


for the coo’s gaen to calve, and I do not weel see how I am to tend on ye 
baith!”’ 





A MAN ninety-seven years of age has just died in the State of New 
York. The ‘‘Sun” says he had conversed with both President Washington 
and President Grant. If there were any further cause of death it is not 
stated. 

















——@—___ 


PART I. 
Tue Mornina’s Misrortunes. 
Tne door of a house at the bottom of Alcazar Street, Plymouth, 
opened hastily one breezy summer morning, and three children came 
hurrying out. The two girls sprang quickly over the broad steps on 
to the pathway, but the boy stayed a moment at the door and called 
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out ‘‘Come along, Steve, what a time you are! Meg and Jean and I 
are going now—we can’t wait any longer. It is ten o’clock already ; 
if we don’t make haste we shan’t catch any fish to-day!” 

“All right, Laurie”, answered a voice from the inside, ‘‘ You go 
on to the Hoe; I'll catch you up. Has Maggie got the hooks ?” 

“Yes”, called back Laurie, slamming the door and running after 
his sisters, who had already begun to climb the hilly street. 

Maggie was about eleven years old, and was the eldest and tallest 
of the three. She had a clear, fair skin, and the color in her cheeks 
outrivalled the wild rose. She had bright grey eyes and long flaxen 
hair, whose ‘“ waving, rippling ringlets” (or as Laurie insisted on 
calling them “ raving, rippling ringlets”) were now flying in the wind. 
Jean was nine, and her dark head barely reached to Maggie’s shoulder. 
She was little and thin and pale, and so dark that the children held a 
firm belief that when she was born the fairies dipped her in walnut 
juice. Laurie, although younger by a year than Jean, was already 
taller than she—nearly as tall as Maggie. It was easy to tell you 
what Maggie and Jean were like, but I have no words which will fitly 
describe winsome Laurie, with his fearless brown eyes and his broad 
open brow, from which was carelessly tossed his bonnie brown hair, in 
whose silky curls a glint of the summer’s sunshine nestled. A 
thoroughly manly boy was Laurie, full of health and vigor. 

‘* How many hooks did you get, Meg?” was his first question on 
coming up with his sisters. 

‘Four hooks and lines, three half-pence each—that’s sixpence.” 

“A good thing Mr. Martin and Uncle Jeff gave us a penny each 
all round”, commented Laurie with a laugh. ‘‘What sort of hooks 
are they?” 

‘There is not one so big as that one we caught that big jack with 
in the pond in the Brocas when we were at Windsor last year. Do 
you remember, Laurie?” said Jean. The children did not belong to 
Plymouth, they were only on a visit to the Martins. 

** Just don’t I!”’ answered Laurie. 

‘‘Wasn’t it a funny shop too where we bought the hoox, down 
some steps just over the bridge on the Eton side of the Thames?” 

‘“‘- Yes, and the man said the hook was big enough and the line 
strong enough to catch a salmon ”’, cried Meg. 

‘« Any way the line wasn’t strong enough to hold that jack. As 


soon as I felt him Igave a sharp pull and the line broke—it must have 





been quite rotten.” 
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‘‘Such a fine big fish he must have been too”’, said Jean, ‘‘ and”, 
she continued contemptuously, ‘the idea of those people who wanted 
to make us believe we had hooked the stump of a tree! Just as 
though we didn’t know a big jack when we had—Steve, what have 
you got there ?” she broke off to exclaim: 

‘* What on earth is that tin pot for?” cried Laurie. 

“‘ And that towel?” added Maggie. 

Steve Martin, a bright-eyed, healthy looking boy about the same 
age as Jean, had just caught up to the others, and much to their 
amazement came armed with a large tin pan and a towel. 

“This ‘tin pot’, young man, is the pan in which Sally washes up 
the dishes, and it struck me that it would be a capital thing to put 
our fish in when we have caught them. That pickle bottle that Meg 
has got will do for the bait, but this will do for the large fish.”’ 

‘**T should like to know who is to carry it when it’s full of water. 
I’m not going to carry it, I can tell you—the water will slop over and 
make me in a fine mess”’, said Maggie in a tone of vexation—for she 
generally carried the luggage of the whole party. 

‘*T never thought of that”’, said Steve somewhat ruefully. ‘‘ Oh, 
well, P'll carry it.” 

‘*How did you persuade Mrs. Martin to let you have the pan, 
Steve? She'll be wanting it: Sarah was just going to wash up the 
breakfast things as we came out. Did she like us having it?” in- 
quired Jean. 

**T didn’t ‘persuade’ her at all, Miss Inquisitive, so there! I 
went down into the kitchen and no one was there, so I just took what 
I wanted.” 

‘Then I think we had better take it back again”, said Maggie. 
‘“‘T know Mrs. Martin will not like us having it out; it is quite new, 
too, she only bought it a day or two ago.” 

‘¢ And a fine bother you'll get me in to. You won’t get blamed, 
and I only brought it because I thought you'd iike it,” said Steve, 
beginning to cry. 

“And how did you get the towel, and what is it for?” asked 
Laurie, after a moment’s pause. 

‘Mother gave me the towel herself, and it’s to wipe our feet with 
after we have paddled in the water’’, announced Steve triumphantly. 

“But we were told xot to paddle in the water; how did Mrs. 
Martin come to give you a towel for that? She was frightened lest 
we should tumble in the sea,” said Jean. 
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‘There you are again”, grumbled Steve, “always going on when 
I try to please you. I told mother that if she would give me a towel 
I would carry it about for Jean to sit upon, so that the dirty rocks 
shouldn’t mess Jean’s clean frock, and mother said I was a good 
thoughtful boy.” 

‘“‘You are a very naughty boy, and I have half a mind—” burst 
out Jean passionately ; but Steve was already off scampering over the 
Hoe, flourishing his empty pan in one hand and his towel in the other. 

Maggie, Jean, and Laurie agreed that if they went back they would 
only get Steve into trouble, so resolved to go on and have their fishing. 
After all, Steve had intended to please them, and it would seem very 
unkind for them to tell. 

Soon, forgetting their late dispute, the four were eagerly climbing 
over the rocks and negociating with the fisher lads for bait, which 
Jean required to have put on her hook for her. They all settled 
themselves solemnly on the edge of a rock, with their feet dangling 
over the water, and carefully unwound their lines. They sat perfectly 
still, each one gazing at his or her respective line. The conversation 
was limited to whispered exclamations when either saw the silver body 
of a little fish gleam brightly under the water. 

The interest in the four lines never wavered for about a quarter 
of an hour. At the end of that time, Meg and Laurie might still 
have been seen eagerly watching the water, but Jean’s line began 
to slip slowly through her fingers, and her eyes, instead of gazing at 
the water below her feet, were fastened on the distant horizon. Steve, 
too, tired of catching nothing, sprang up and set to work to knock 
off those little shell-fish which adhere to the rocks, whistling shrilly 
the while. 

At length a shout of delight from Laurie startled Jean out of her 
dreamland and brought Steve to to a sudden pause in his knocking 
and whistling. Maggie, with a look of sober triumph illumining 
her face, was hauling in a fish. 

‘*My, ain’t he a beauty?” exclaimed Steve admiringly. 

‘Jean, see, isn’t he prettily marked?” said Laurie, who, after 
taking the fish off the hook, held it out to Jean to take in her hand. 

‘Very’, answered Jean, drawing back a little and putting her 
hands behind her. 

“Tt won’t hurt you, Jean. You are a silly’’, quoth Steve scorn- 
fully. ‘‘I know that it won’t hurt, but it is cold and slippery ’’, returned 
Jean, drawing back still more. 
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‘* All right, Jean, it shan’t touch you!” said Laurie reassuringly. 
With some regret it was unanimously decided that the pickle bottle 
was quite large enough to hold the fish, so a string was tied round 
the neck of the bottle and it was lowered into the water. When it 
was full it was hauled up again, and the wonderful fish popped in. 
The children wished to take him home alive. 

Maggie’s success acted like a charm on the others. Laurie put on 
afresh bait and lowered his line again with revived hopes. Jean 
forgot her dreams and once more saw the possibility of having a 
gleaming little body hanging wriggling at the end of her line—a 
possibility which was full of delightful dread to Jean: it would be 
so grand to catch a fish, all by herself, but it would be very nasty to 
have to take hold of its cold, slippery body and put her fingers into 
its mouth to take out the hook, and if she looked frightened how 
Laurie and Steve would laugh! Steve threw in his line with deter- 
mination ; he wasn’t going to be ‘‘ done by a girl”’, even if that girl 
happened to be one he was as fond of as Maggie Scott ! 

Once more there was profound stillness and intense attention. 
Once more, as the unfruitful minutes slowly passed, Jean’s eyes lifted 
from water to sky and her busy little brain speculated as to whither 
the distant cloudlets were going and whether they would reach their 
destination in time—they were going so slowly you could scarce see 
them move. Once more too Steve began to cast about for some more 
active employment, and to abandon all hopes of catching a fish large 
enough to go intohis tin pan. At last even Maggie got tired of sitting 
still, and Laurie was the only one left who showed sufficient love of 
Izaak Walton’s “ gentle art”, to remain quietly sitting. 

** Quite a bad day”, he said, reluctantly winding up his line as he 
acquiesced in the desire of the others to be moving: ‘we will try 
another pool.” 

The four children then went climbing over rocks, popping sea- 
weed, stirring up the pools of water left in the hollows of the rocks, 
finding star-fish, and enjoying themselves as only children can. 
Maggie had the bottle containing the fish suspended round her neck, 
Jean carried the towel, and Steve had the tin pan, which suffered 
many a bump and scratch on its rocky wanderings. 

They came to a beautiful, clear little bay, where Laurie determined 
to cast his line once more. The girls, tired of fishing, climbed over 
the rock and saw another little bay on the other side. Here the shore 
sloped down so gradually, the sea looked so tempting, the sun felt so 
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hot—would it be very naughty if they just dipped their feet in and 
out again? They could not resist the temptation, so pulling off shoes 
and stockings four little feet were soon dabbling in the deliciously 
cool water. Maggie and Jean watched with delight the water rippling 
over and between their toes; they ran to catch the wavelets, and were 
in turn pursued ; they made the rocky heights which locked the bay 
re-echo with their laughter. Suddenly their joyous merriment was 
checked by a shrill scream from the other side of the rock, where they 
had left the boys. Scream succeeded scream, and the old rocks which 
a moment ago had joined in the children’s laughter now sympatheti- 
cally repeated this shrill cry of distress. 

‘“‘That’s Steve ’’, cried Jean, ‘‘ he has fallen into the water!” 

With a few bounds the girls sprang barefooted up the sharp-edged 
rocks to the summit. They saw below Steve gesticulating wildly, and 
crying between his screams: ‘‘ Half-a-sovereign reward, a sovereign 
to whoever will save it!” 

‘‘ What is the matter?” called out Maggie to Laurie, who was 
sitting on-a ledge with his hands in his pockets, gazing ruefully 
towards the water. For all reply Laurie pointed downwards. There, 
a few feet below water, quite out of reach, glittered and glistened 
Mrs. Martin’s new tin pan. How the water seemed to play in it, frolic 
in it, dance in it, to be sure! A number of tiny fish gathered round 
to examine this invader of their liquid domains, and bigger ones shot 
across it without fear. 

‘“‘ How did it get there?” asked Maggie. 

“Tt just slipped out of my hand; I wish I had never brought it”, 
Steve answered tearfully. 

Some fisher lads were seen coming with a long boat-hook. 

“Tl give you twopence if you get it out”, exclaimed Steve, 
beginning to dance with joy at the thought of saving the pan from a 
watery grave, and himself from his mother’s righteous anger. The 
tin pan was soon high and dry, and the lads asked the “little master” 
for the promised twopence. Steve turned out his pockets—they were 
empty. Then the lads began to jeer at the children. Jean searched 
down into the depths of her little pocket and discovered a halfpenny, 
with which she tried to appease them. The lads took it, but gave 
Steve a most emphatic assurance that if it had not been for the “little 
lady ” he would have had a sound drubbing ! 

Their enjoyment somewhat damped by this untoward circumstance, 
the children decided that it was time to go home to dinner. The girls 
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went to seek their shoes and stockings, and the boys going down into 
the bay with them decided that the nearest way home would be to 
scale the other rocky wall of the bay. Maggie was stout and heavy, 
and the least agile of the four, but they were all fearless children and, 
although the rocky wall towering high above them was fairly steep, 
no one hesitated. Maggie said she would take the tin pan, and 
she slung that behind her back, whilst the pickle bottle with its 
burden of fish and water dangled in front. 

The order of ascent was: first Steve to pick out the best ledges of 
rock, then Maggie, then Jean, and then Laurie to bring up the rear. 
All went merrily till they were about two-thirds of the way up, when 
a dreadful crash was heard, followed by a suppressed ery from Jean 
and then a sob from Maggie, who cried ‘the bottle is broken, the fish 
is gone, and I can’t go up or down!” 

‘What shall we do, Laurie?” said Jean: *‘ Maggie has taken 
fright and is all in a tremble”. 

‘‘T know I shall fall”, sobbed Maggie, ‘‘and I shall either be 
drowned or my body will be dashed to pieces on the rocks below!” 

‘“* Hold on, Meg, I’m coming ”’, sang out Laurie cheerfully. ‘Stick 
close to the rock, Jean, and let me pass!” In a moment Laurie was 
by Maggie’s side. ‘Put your arm round my neck, Meg dear, never 
mind the broken bottle!” and in one more moment the boy, with daring 
courage and almost superhuman strength, had lifted his elder sister 
from the narrow ledge of rock she was clinging to, to the broad 
platform above, whence all was easy climbing. 

In rather melancholy mood the children hurried home to dinner ; 
they had only caught one fish and that had returned to the sea, and 
this, together with the unfortunate tin pan incident and Maggie’s fright, 
made them feel that life was full of cares. They remained cast down 
by the morning mishaps until about halfway through dinner, when 
Mrs. Martin announced that Captain Trindar had promised to come 
and take them for a sail to the breakwater. All faces brightened 
immediately ; they liked Captain Trindar, they liked a sail, and they 
wanted to go to the breakwater. HypatiA BraDLAvueGn. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Pussles. 
<< ———— 


BURIED SQUARE WORD 

Change the italicised word for others of the same meaning, and arrange 
in order, as they are given: It seems to be my appointed lot to meet with 
mishaps, even when [I start over again, as it were, with resolutions to be 
careful and orderly. We went to the sea-shore last summer, and there I 
lost my head (as the French call false hair) from the bathing-house. Then, 
at the hotel, I let the pretty water pitcher fall and flooded the floor, besides 
breaking it into a dozen pieces. [6 marks. | 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1, Transpose a piece of uncultivated ground, and make an order of 
soldiers prepared for a march. 

2. Transpose the highest point, and make a spice ; also, arrived. 
3. Transpose a certain amount of paper, and make a country gentleman. 
4, Transpose the opening of day, and make secure against loss. 
5. Transpose wretchedness, and make renown. 
6. Transpose to load, and make barren. 
7. Transpose to take out of a vessel, and make correct. [8 marks. } 





OMNIBUS WORD. 
From a word of four letters, make fourteen words: A name, numerical 
sign, an article, a relation, to deface, personal pronoun, existing, part of the 
body, assent, a body of armed men, an animal, a fish, a vegetable, a month. 


[10 marks, ] 





ENIGMAS. 
1. My two first letters are a man; my three first, a woman; my four 
first, a brave man; my whole, a brave woman. [4 marks. ] 


2. What killed a queen to love inclined, 
What on a beggar oft we find, 
With all now present aptly joined, 
Will name a plant that we in bundles bind. [4 marks. | 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 
1. A vessel can be filled by two pipes running separately in 3 hours and 
4 hours respectively. In what time will it be filled when both run at the 
same time ? [8 marks. ] 
2. A ship whose rate is 14 miles an hour gives chase to another whens 
rate is 12 miles; the distance between them being 10 miles, when and where 
will the former overtake the latter ? [8 marks. ] 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 


BuRIED AUTHORS. 
1, Scott. 2. Dickens. 3. Thackeray. 4. Spencer. 5. Defoe. 6. Grimm. 





ANAGRAMS. 
1. Premeditation. 2. Transplanted. 3. Thunderbolts. 4. Toadstools. 
5. Moth-eaten. 6. Torified. 7. Forethought. 8. Reputation. 
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CoNUNDRUMS. 
1. From SIX take IX remains S 
J I 
99 9 :° 


ae: eee © i, 
2TOBACCQ. 
3. When it is due (dew) in the morning and missed (mist) at night. 


CRACKED Nuts. 
1. 800 + 756 + 404 = 1,960 = number of seamen. 


800 756 404 
1,960 — 490 = 4. ~ = 200. 7 as 130. ‘ = 101. 





Therefore Portsmouth sent 200, Plymouth 189, and Sheerness 101. 


2. Thickness of each cover = 08 inch. 
... total thickness = -08 Kk 2 = 16. 
1°295 — °16 = 1°1385. 

1°135 


big = (005206... 





= thickness of paper. 
ToTAL Marks PossIBLE, 34.—Scheherazade, Hypatia, 32; Our Corner 
Man, Loki, Hawkeye, 30; Fircone, 29; Olivia, Valiant, 24; Aladdin, 235; 
Cromwell, 14; Jumbo, 6. Olivia, for last month, 32. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—For the future, no marks will be given to un- 
signed papers. Any such will be destroyed, and no reference made to them 
in these columns. 


PRIZES. 

QUARTERLY PRIZES.—Total marks possible, 104.—Scheherazade, Hypatia, 
Our Corner Man, Hawkeye, approach the nearest to the possible total, with 
97, 94, 84, 77 marks respectively, but are barred from receiving a prize by 
previous success, Olivia (EMILY MEYNELL) takes the first prize, with 82 
marks; Fircone (JANE Burns) the second prize, with 61 marks; Aladdin 
(S. G. WootnovseE) the third prize, with 49 marks. 

YEARLY PrizEs.—Total marks possible, 378.—Scheherazade (A. PLATT) 
takes the first prize, with 339 marks; Hypatia (GrornGINA WARRINER) the 
second, with 334 marks; Hawkeye (F. T. Wricutr) and Our Corner Man 
(W. R. LANGLEY) divide the third prize, with 318 marks each. 

Those competitors who are striving for a yearly prize should be careful 
to send answers each month. 





YounG Foiks’ PuzziE-Corner RULEs. 

Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on page 63. Each must choose a 
fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gained most marks during the year. 
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